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W^l^' •.T^.* V — • 



>8e sOt this journey into the world of 



ieSto explore the External Degree. It ll 

1^^^;^^^^^^ degree because learning takes place )^^|^^^^^ 




It provides # 



tr.ifiaiiiipus-centered programs 
^""i^i^Qiiii^i to those who are unable ^to give up j<jij|-'^^S?^'' 



^.^^.^ti- v*?;*?®! 

firt^llV:' ^^ for the campus routine. If t#||j(gil6|i^:(ij^ 

^ :ttdtt* ta the people with flexibility and credibility, tCJIll^ 
li ^fe^ desire for education and recognitiott^^^tl|^ 

kiloWtedge and experience. 

The Select Commission on Non-Traditional Stv^A^t ^^i^^^f^^ 
%fk% the Wash^gton State Council on Higher Education^ hlf;: 
pr^anited the expedition. The Convnission is planning tibr 
pile a report in the coming months of the many altertiAtiy* M'f 
routes in higher education delivery systems that ate foillld . ^^-A 

'roughout the United States. Under the auspices of the 
Council on Higher Education and the Commissior^ numy experienced 
proTefsIonals have been brought together from California^ 
Minnesota* New Jersey, Illinois, Colorado, England, af^ ftom 
the many convnunitics and institutions of Washington etato. 

This report of the May 24, 1973 conferenc^ at the 
University of Washington points out the infinite variety 
of options in external degree programs, and provides A 
definition of an r?xtcrnal degree as the speakers hive 
deteribcd it from their perspectives. 

erJc -5-, 



travelers who are just starting ou^tfi 



^^^|^^|||||p||i;ar with the External Do«jroo concept, 
^^^ill^JN^ the national Commission On N9n-Ttadil|^^J 



^^^^I^M^fM^ the external degree in this context$^^|;^ir ^' 

'k^^a^l ' Btudy is an attitude that puts the Bt^jumm^^mm.. 
^^^'^'^'^S^'j^ institution socond^ It concentratei";ll^0|:S2^^ 
^}^^fi^0iii{!^ need than the tatter *s convenienctf^':!^^^^^ 

P^^^^sf^i^ii of individual- ©Importunity and'v^||i^^^^^ 

^IfiBji^^^ tine and space or even course requiremen|S;'^^;^"^^^ 

i.^^* l^jV^jl^ p and, where applicable, porformaticra.** 



;^ . t degree may be at the master's or 

doetpiraii li»yel. it may serve a» iTbn-traditional callti^^l -^^^ 
audience such as housewives or senior citizens, or may^^ • 
Itl&lud^ traditional college age students. . 

External degrees may be awarded on the basis of ciredlt-^ -^p^ 
by examination, faculty review boards, or whatever fAe^iti * ; 
the decree granting institution or agency deems appro^ 
priate# The delivery system may be a now kind, makj:ng 
use of television lectures or r^jgional learning centers* 
Or it may invoivo inJeptnUent study or an internship* 

The options of the external degree challenge nearly 
every aspect of the traditional dejroo concept. This 
is one route to the expansion of higher education artd , 
the opening of new paths to leirning. 
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FUTURE NEEDS OF HIGHE^ 

BY LYMAN GLENNY 



Pro/estfor of Higher Sducatim^^fir 
CenUr for RcMtch < iJ^vdll^jii^^ 
Higher Bducatlon, l/niversity * 




j^'jmct at non-traditional education it n6^^ 
idni^ the halls of acadeinia and thor« t$. 




^bod tewon for that. We don*t really kfio^ very much 
4llk>ut it and we are not able to explain it to ourseiviii 
P^' Vety well* We cannot really explain why certain dcv#10fK 
mints are occurring and on our own c^ampuaet we find. that 
the number^ o£ people interested in the external degree Sirtii 
li mere handful in comparison with the total facultlM* We 
find some institutions not interested in ^on-traditi<msl 
alternatives at all. 



MAJOR TRENDS THAT ARE DEVELOPING ACKOSS THE COUNTRY 
Some major trends are dovelopinr? across the country, 
trends iriportant to the future of post-secondary education. 
This discussion r( latos to colU.*jes and universities, as 
opponod to otncr post-scoonaary oppoi tuni Lies of which there 
arc an incr^.isi:.: n;i;>bor. Tiie recjular collecjrs and univor- 
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'^m^^uS§^- 



for some revolutionary times. BecAM[|i; 



, ^^.^l^i^p of people of the kind who come to 



of them will bp able to survive, '^Nln^^^^^pi 
;Jfca^^ many colleges will not be here, rtot 



tiberal arts^college that , we have heard ^ 

past five to ten years, but public coi^^^^ 

5<i ih Tftfrf^^ several trends. We are conducting #-p^l^i|^^ 



iSfet^thii for Higher Education at Berkeley of 



Vj^^ tUpport thatt is being given by the state governittiAt Jtp 



higher education institutions. That level Of ^ 
^ ittj^rt is. changing rather rapidly. You already knOnr^thnC 

ili the State of jiW^^^ingtbn, but it is doing so all acrost 
^ the land, the proportion of the state tax revenue, as it 

relates to payments to higher education, is dropping ii^ iSf^. . . . - 
thirds of the states. In the other one-third of the «tatjeif^'^;i|| 
for the most part, they happen to b;.* in the south and .iouih«*. 
Mit, with a few on the eastern seaboard tha*: have 
traditioi^aUy been behind in terms of college going and 
Offering equal access — budgets are still increasing and 
-the proportion of their state income fpr higher education 
is still increasing. But these are the exceptions, and 
those exceptions, too, are unlikely to continue for a Very iofmfr | 
period of time. As an example, in the State of California 
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16% of the tax income went to highett/SSsiJ 



^•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ increased to 20% of the state tax|||r^^^| 

Wli$'MiB%9, but it dropped back to, 17^ last yeilJ^Hf 
are in—we are redoing this Btudy^^y^^^i^^^^^M 



p|f:J9:i|j^r^^*' i-ave the 1962 figure for the State ot^$g^^ 

we do have a 1967 figure. At tha^-,'^^|^g^^ 
w^liiiflh was putting rou<jhly 19* of the staii|i&^J|fei^?^S 

P|?3t^X^fiv0 and by 1969 it was receivintj 2-3% of tti^^^f^^^TJ^f^ 

^^^jlt«ifee,/iaK' revenvies. But last year end the year beto^0'x^^^<':0^^ 
iltate tax revenues to hiqher education dropped to 
"' ■■ In California this lov^>lin:j off of the state taXl 
• tQVenuii has cone in spite of the fact that the State 
5i:f^.,is-^ building three new redical school?. California i* 
to elaborate on, in ton\s of construction and prov|rama# 
three new campuses of the university and five or six 
campuses of the state* colleqe and university 
The State pays only a relatively sr:all fractibn of 

the co^t of tho jonvrrjnity collo jos in Ca Lifomii i 

/ 

(about a thir i) • but th*.' comriunity collccje system is 
an expanding are i of- oiu';ation and n.ore dollars are 
goin:j ther<j. Di,t;pito those- ncw Icvelopments, the 
proportion of the state tax rovonje is joinj down 
and this 13 fairly ch:ir jcteristic. 



system 
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states now have ^stato scholarshi ji::^^ 
Most of these ^Qte formed to distrib«^^K^^ 
Jents Who in turn, it is hoped, will "^^tig^^MiM 
t'^^i^ iather than public coliecjcs, fhe F^^esAai^^^^jS^^^ 
iilii^iSa^ provide scholarship fun^i^||iJj^^^ 




from the private college sector' whii|^^|;S|| 



jSfti^to m cYitollmcnts. But no matter what 

MiAiittyoiy^ now^nedical school or ^ ' "^^^^^^ 



S?i^:^-a«*i(f:':!3fatii -pro<jran, direct or .indirect grants' to ' -r'^-^lr'W-^A 
^^ {|^i?v-i|i.e education, it is all -coming out a diminishitl^^^^^ 7 
i -^v t^^ of resources and an almost absolutely / " 

Slic-e of tno state pnt. The more things * - J 
l^ou buy out of the pot, the more you arc going to bo 
short in areas that traditionally have had 'that income. 



A NEW SKT OF SOCIAL PRIORITIES 

One reason for the diminished portion of state ' 
revenue is that the states have a new set of social 
priorities and, inci:lontally , so does the national 
government. Other things are coming into focus. Oth^f^ 
problems and issues are arisinjj for which money is 
needed* We know about sono of these new priorities*- 
environmhnt, recreation and health, etc* Most of tho 
mon^-y is tarnin^ towarJ otner areas of improving ho 
quality of life. Non-traJi tional education is one 
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o^^iite^^^ tho quality of life, but the yxiblic'-'^-^^^'^^^ 

to support higher educatioii li^f^'^'x^tM 
■pltj^t; tl: formerly did. Indeed, tho puulic 



r^pijb :it^^ faith that higher educat-ion does what 
fW^^^li^MA^ it did, so the funas are going to diaf<S|KiTwJ~ 



M^l^^^*?ttV!?^*^' it 'has in the past. Until thl.f 



;ffi(iftral funding, t^o, is taking on an entirely 



^,^n«l|9t year, the federal government set its own prioirirtiiet 



r'afld paid institutions' of higher education tu perfortn 



' csel: tain services, to'offer certain kinds of programs 
and to do certairt <inds of research woric. It now 
plan^ to give none'/ to students and lot then aecide 
yhich institutiona tncy want to attend. Indeed, 
I>re9ident Nixon, in his message to Congress this past 
sprlngi indicated ' this as nis exact intent, rie wantpd 
to stop all categorical programs and to divert all 
those funds into rtudent aid to lot then operate in 

^a Tree market systen. 

Operatinwi in a tree market system has it^ con- 
sequences in the mobility of students and in how they 
distribute ^ therselvea anonj institutions of post- 
secondary education. Some of tho states arc also 
considering tho freo -narkot enphasis. The governors 
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'fpi|^ji^ have made formal, plan? for studjilip|^§^ 

their way thrcu'-ih as they go, -br pay^v-y§=;tfci^^ 
iiteSi costs of their education .after they 

r^;|j|Sji* special consulting firms often 8U^i||||H:'vg.S^ 



^5l:=^;^is»?;iitmte that students should pay their co^^^mk}^^ 

^*1i^^Jftti^i^^ in full, now or later. That rcco'nmcndil^Kei^ 



.^g^iMt^r California^ So this isn't th^vi';^;-^..^:'^^^^ 

^^i^^^lik^ a couple rf governors or a few polt*^^;; ^^^^ 

''^:''^:-^k'ikCihri%r it is the thought that seemingly is taking- ^^ 3^^^^^ 
- ; hgfld in maily ways throughout the whole country. Even : . • j 
■v /ifi the Idea s^ould begin to accel(?rate, it will probably ^ 
^ y^b^.^in^or 15 year:- before any^such prc^ram is sufficiently. . 

bberablc so that a state may withdraw all of its in«ti* 

y*^^ - t» ' . ' 

i tutior .1 funding and rely entirely on aid going to 
■ ■} • - .- 

atudents and, through the students, to the institutions* 

Another tren.. is the alternatives to tho regular 
college ^nd university pr grams. Most regular colleges 
and universities are trying to set up. alternatives 
(f^otn their own has**'. This is a very healthy sign 
and the ir.:*titutions that do are the ones that are 
going to survive* 



PROPRILTAKV INC-TITL'TlONf^-Tlli:. rERIi'lILHY 

i 

Starting back in the late 50 's, there began to be 
an accolorating nurrLor ana proportion of the college 
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on to proprietary institutions 



f tJi? full cost of their instruction, g^^t traxnoJ^^ jr^^ 



^llir^iiid-'cif '.hands-on training); and then move di.red;|^.:^^:M5S- 

m 



^!^|^''«:flr;'4!'J^ They eliminate from the programs atl" 
^^'Si^ wo prize so highly, and they do 



i|w^fii^»pit# of the fact that comparable programs are k 
|V:4^CffWed In the sane community in community collegeiy 
"W^ey ate quite willing to pay the fu 1 c08t--and tU^ 
CDSt^ *t6 high- -for these short-term programs: 



The industries of the oountry are also buying 

. / ^ . /. 

Uf> proprietary schools and making tl>em into chain 

«t^cre outfits'. Bell and Howell is typical. It has 

dlK>ut 30 of these running across *^he country. Some 

industries such as Wcst_inghouse, Goner il Electric, 

IBM and others, are in the business of developing 

electronic teaching devices and proce^jes and beginning 

to offer bachelor's decrees. These industries are 
f 

authorized •-o do so, they are accredited to do so, 
and they do so. 

Recently the CHKONICLL OF HIGHER EDUCATION reported 
that Arthur D. Little & Company was offering a master's - 
degree in mc'inagement , authorized by the State of 
Massa^^husctts. Competition from the private sector 
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i!'|^|ii<||*t:SSMa!' very threatening to us except for th#liHfm^ 
?|^iSi^i»'':back in the late 60' s, Wo were expectiitgjf.^;*!:] 
}^^i^'^\xn4::'P^rson in the United States to. go thrdii^^^|1; 

a aeg^ree. ' . - ^ V J' 

'"^^ in the proprietary instituti^l^f^ u^^^^ 

very much faster than in tradi tional^'v^y^^^ 
institutions. Their enrollment 4t\.:>^ 
thcJCciSiinij faster than in community colleges. The o»4|r:: 
>0^«F areA^ of our traditional /Colleges and - ; 

•Utvivei^sities, that is rapidly increasing is adult 
education. It is the fastest growing segment of eiu** 
cation today. At the present time, between 12 and t3 
n^lllon people arc taking adult courses, '^ere ate 
_ between 2 and 3 million people taking courses m pro* 
'prietary institutions. There is overlap between 
those two groups, but in collcqcs and universities 
there are only 3 million people. There just happens 
to be 13 or 14 nillion people out there in what Some 
call "peripheral education/* so we in the hard core 
With our 9 million have a t.iirly parochial view of 
what the world is like. 

There are alternative methods of delivery of 
education* also. Companies ofterinq bachelor's degrees 
could be the same companies offoring the development 
of video. tape cassettes. Those can be distributed 
just as the video and the audio cassettes that teen- 
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p^Splfir^ tho do;:ens in local stores, An ^lM^^^^^ll 

^f;\5e3^fi, Montgomery Ward or any other chain CvS/ SSfe 
k€i call offer video tape cassettes either on Si-^'[:^y:-'^::]/^^x 
^fia^ a sales "basis as quickly as an. 

^cidss can be organized. Thls^ doe«fi.!^?rBf^i£:Si 
p^|||54«Wyri^: the two or three years that it takes' 
i?^:rr^i xrbllego 6r university fco institute a new coutseS^ri^S/X'^y^fiM 



WHAT.TIIKY WANT IS AN nDUCA;iON 



v it is pretty obvious that as t^rf numbern or 
otoportiqns of people with degrees increased, its . ^ 
value would decrease. There are meny young peop2.e 
who really don't care whether they get a degree or not* 
Uhat they want is an education. They are not willing 
to sit around and go through the machinery in the 
colleges and universities in the form of rigid requite** 
monts for majors and minors and for degrees. In-and- 
out education account:-; in part tor the great increase 
In adult education. It also accounts for tho fact 
that young people go to the proprietary institution 
to got skilled training and later decide what they 
want to do with their education. 
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MW'[i--'^'i^t!^'^ that are ^joinq to be open tb--'-^'^i¥^^??^^^^ 

many indeed. The YMCA's and som0v^?^^|§4i^ 
ll^t i^: unions are already offering coxxisqa, ui^t^.^,, ,^ 

^^vfti^^ the ones that wc offer in college. S<^^^f|^5# 

^^^'^ ifeliij --'©d^ are adapted to these new audienc0$i'^k^^iifc|&i;J^ ^ 
^^^ffAdtti^# goinv.j to come back into o«^TVt th^.^^^l^ 

iio^ Vay iir#^ now, with all of our adr 



[Mission stirtiiii^l^;^ 



/ttfiiiihg and all, just to taKe a course. Other a^0nit|atr;" 
ate f^a<$y to accept them when they walk in the doOf * 
Sometimes they don't oven have to pay for it — some- 
body 0l6€S subsidiios the course. Adults are willin cj 



to pay for education, and they do # they don't do it ♦ 
in collegos and universities as much as they do in \ 
other kinds of ajencies, even today. ^ 

THE ACTLAI. NUMBER OF LIVL BIRTHS IS DROPPING 



The actual nurbcr of live births is droppin^j^^the 
actual nunbor ')f people born. Washinjton, ^it one point, 
had a^iittlo over 50,000 live births per year. Thia 
has dropped to sonethiny like J7 or 38,000 per year, 
about ^ 2'j''h drop in two years. A 2j'' urop in two years 
of iiveN^irths r^oans that, oijhtcon years from now, - 
therxf will b*j a 25^ drop in tne number of people available 
to enter col lo 4'-'. 



■-\r. 

, xm 
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iriltii^r'ift-Wafi t'" Tui' ^^v i-in>ri 





is one of the states that has thi3^eyi0W0l^ 
^B^i^^iMtfk^ dropping birth rates. The drop in 



^f|i|fiili^l^ a iittle bit less that, in Washinqton^fff^llili^ 



!j!j^;^<l|€Mi^ that same two-year period. Michiqan^f 



^^Jg^4Srth-^r dropped about 14*i in that same potl^^i^^^^^^^ 



area experienced a 17-l/2^ drop 'iiii^^l^^^S^^ 



Irv-^as 4 whole was much less. 



period. The drop in the United Stdtcs V 



inttt MAe states that were spending an i-ncreailtlfijf;^^/^^^^^^ 
*|^r6p0^tion of the state budget on higher education ; ^ 
are also the ones that seemingly are creating roor^ ^ 
tfibleSi It may be a matter of culture in some cades« 
like Massiachusefts, Connecticut ind New Jersey, but 
the birth rate in the united States as a whole during . 
that 1970-72 period dropped 12.2%. The birth rate, 
about 6 ot 8 months aqo,. dropped to the zero populatidli' 
base and during the period attcr that it continued 
to go down. The birth rate has not leveled off ydlJ- 
below the zero population base. Table TII shows where 
it was at the end of 1972; these are census bureau 
data. The birth rate has dropped since the early 
60* s, leveled off for a' couple of years in 1968 and 
1969 # and then bejan to drop atjain. 
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^^^^|a^|l^raphers always take heart, and the 0A||5|^g|g 



on .had too, in the fact that all the \:'>^^^f^ 



^^ii^"'^Hi¥<^^ people we had atter the war are now '^V^^.^:^^ 



pi^^iiiii^^ Because there arc so ) 

no matter what the birth rate does 
RS«.i6£M.>ti^v"have a lot^ more people available to goif^^g^l 




^^l^-CpLieq^u'tkn^ universities. So, every time demo* 

t)rojcct very fa: ahead, that is, beyond thm/ 

IS actual./ born, they always show 

iln upturn « - They have done this for five years. But 

«Very time a year has qone by, the births haVe dropped 

Mtill farther, and the birth rate, too. 

Some of the polls that have brcn -conducted by — 
■ o 

Harris and others on an annual basis in the last 
three years also indicate that women have no intention 
of changing their minds about this subject and that| 
indeed, each year the polls have shown women intend 
to have fcWcr and fewer babies instead of more and 
more. When this will turn around, wo don't know. 
It just has not leveled off yet. We do know that 
all the younq people that ore going to be entering 
our collegps and universities by 1990 are already born, 
so the desires of the younj women today to have babies 
is not vjoinj to determine an institution's population • 
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college population has already been . 
'••^IHflless we move into an adult level con4 



we haven't moved into before. 



^mmw. ..... . 



^^S^^c^ ' - S SaMEBODY GOT TURNED OFF 

lii^?^ is not encouraging. This table indicaljiif 

PtQi* collegc-giolng rate of 18 and 19 year old ma left, 
the of them that are in college. In 

|K ttti2 37.7» of the men in this ag^, were in college* 




It went up to 44^ in 1969, and then dropped to 37*6% 
in 1972* The col loqe-going rate for males ot that 
%qe group is less now than it was in 1962. This 
happened despite all of our buildings and new community 
colleges, all of our expansion of collcgciJ into untvot^ 
sitiea. coilevjes into coilccjes, etc. Somehow, somebody 
got turned off. Wo can account for part of the decline 
by the draft. Wc don't know when the rate is going, 
to turn around or if it is, and wo don't know all 
the factors that broujht it down to the point it is 
at now. 

Tho women, not boinq subject to the draft, started 
out at a much low. r Mercc-ntacjo in 1962 and then very 
steadily cane up until 1969-70 when they had about 
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attcnclincj coHego. Then they boqan. ^ . .v , r : ^ 



l^^rifV doiih again, too. That population, 18 at\d'^l9^^:^:^i:fy:' 
^^ijf^i^pfi^ leveled off as ol In the la0t:,:-VicJ,;;C^J^ 



l^^^ll^i^^ into professions and so or, there has 

Sfi'tilj^liHrt^^^^ of the proportion ot the population 
M'^-r^^^j^ /^pj^^^ into the recjular colle?|c and university^ 
^^^J(l^(>qi:wi$ by the Office of Education. 

The 20 to 21 year old males and females who ^ 

|r|: :K ' • " 

k^'ii^ jifniors and seniors m college, are either J 

\4r6^pin9 ^^tt.,^ leveling off. It is because the pro* 

portion of elder students goiny on to collLjgo i^ ^ 

ykemslk^inq. At tne s imo time, we arc not going to t^ach 

th0 roak. of the collc:|e youth until 1980, Our'^^^ 

tjnrollments are levoJing off, but the number of coll^lo 

a^o youth of thi > ajc jroup arc increasing, and they 

wilt continue to increase until A snaller 

proportion are g<nnq to college. 

What 15 turning off all of tncse people? Why 

aren't. they in colleje? Why aren't wo at least getting 

the sane pruf f>rti'.n we got a couple of years ago? 



Si^^^ei^ "y^^it^i so, in spite of affirmative action plto^f^N^l^ 



Wh^ro-icj the non-caliege population going and what 
are the a 1 taf nat i v<'ii 



i^oinf of ♦-h».»r*» arc going into 
Sortie of them obviously :iro going into the 
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of oducation. The census boreaur^f^Jpp^g^ 
-nurabcr of college age youth is golti^^l|gM>^^ 
v^i^ xi^ql^hi?. af 19S0. The census buronu has a apewftlfe ^^i^!^^ 
:":/ril|K>rt -'on' college age youth, but it seems that few ^"-/c-^-S^:!^^^^^ 
:itat0 planners or educators have seen it. 



V/^:ri By taking t'lo 12.2^ reduction in live hict\}a '-'^y^^^'-x::^^ 
Ji^^qpi l<j70. to 1972 in frie United Status, and ^Pply'-^y. ':,^\ii:i^'^cuMM 



:'^it, we f ind the ld-21 year old population would ^e^ r 

^OWn to about' II million. So in 1990-91 there will bfe ; 

^ about II or 12 :nilIion people in the 18-21 age group* : 
That^s what it was in 19b2. 

.We have nuilt rto re ^ co l ieaos and universities, 
expanded progrjns and hired more professional staff 
members in order to take care of a bulge in the 
populacion that apparently we have already had. When 
we get to 1980, what is going to happen to enrollmonk 
in colleges and univeraxties it it nas already leveled 
off While the number of colle^^e age people is still 
incruasing? This would indicate a peed to bo responsive 

. to 3tua»jnt needs, or f:lBo the curv-j is 'join.; to start 
dov;:^ now and i is join; to -JC' down s^^oncr and faster. 
^:ow 13 tii»j tine *o pat ideas cibout non-traditional 
• • [jk : J ion in* > ' T-j^'^ . 
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«ri!^Y MIGHT NEVER GO TO COLLEGE ■^•^^^IB^ 
_ . ■ 

BlSKfil^i*^ enrollment in colleges ^"^^ ■';:^>||S^ 

^^^^4|!tiit''ln 1960 was 3.2 million. .It was up t<^^;^:;Jg|:^J 
^^p^iliijf' by 1970, a doubling in that ten-yea j: 'Q;!^..;;-^^ 
^ISfirtOdi ' JH« projection of the Syracuse Policy CeTitet:.^d:i(x':^^ 

ago gbes to 8.3 million in 1976 whi^;g;|^g^J||| 
s^:s;iTr?|jrtiiir Afcbably :been rovi sed downward . : . ' >*;r^:^d?^. 

V : . ; . • ■ : ^ r • -^f^A-J-^^plf. 

' : t)roprietary institutions in I960 had 4 '/ ^ 

By 1970 they had 9.6»million. ^ ^^^v ' 
II^JvtH^ Center is projecting to 18 milXiotit/,'-'^^}^^^ 

f another doubling. Other kinds of adult education pi»b-» 

^|t^m$,fihow a larger increase than do what we call "form*! ^^^^ 
#duc«tlonaX institutions." The organi'zational education 
iMtitUtionS (industrial, in-house training, governmental 
service programs, and so on) have a projected population 
of 21 to 27 million. There are alternative v.ays to ^et 
a skill to make a career. 

Why would people go to a proprietary institution 
or take dome of these alternative industrial ways t<^ 
^ getting an education and getting into the job market, 
and hot go to a col U go or uni vcrsi ty--not even to a 
junior college? Maybe they are not ever goin^ to go 
to college. 






||vp-.:;;;:^:.dilii^^ of ^killJtl trainiruf and somo -/^i^^f&I^M^^^^ 

piufos^tirs ar<> paid at the Univvrsity^'^siy-^-^-r.'^^^S^ 



p^l^or:^^ herkely. Adults don't have to go 

llmfeiirQU?^^ year^; of couiso^ that thuy don't seem 

.lliia TO They'll t.iko skilU-d training/ 

^% ■■ r^' 

S:: -thoh they will coiuo back and jo into .idult oduc^itiott; 
And 9el€?ct the cour^oo that th»'y w.^nt. If video tape 
casket tt2 9 conie .i lou-i tht^ tr^dos pc^ople will use thcM 
and oth«-'r al t'-rnat i Ves includin g the YMCA. the labor 
unions, and (j»Ia>r sorvire oluh (u^mi/ it ions. Vhey^ 
inay or may not < • Ij^ic?, to a o,)lleg<.» or univt-rsity 
tiiat ii^ extendiiii it-^ri^-lt, unbr^is tjiat cxteTisi^jn is 

I :.A:;:;i;Ko mid tul vvtvp^v 

In tliv :"acv }t i\\ t\\-!' l.ili inJ inr.ririM'm 
^.r.-.';' . in.'*:* i*. i- '\a\ in: it" 1 tnnr^rij sr^.f" lo 
h r/i' i i . ' i * »r'j:i /i-'W t:i»* t atJM.-. for • -x inp ! , 
rA'- t -^r. ' Jt: rtiti. '.'ut*.' I i:.i-nt Jtill i nd i n j 



• t ho?e 



j Ti .1 • • ; t J t •• • : d » r \ • r . A ; r > | t. i or f t n v 1 o « • 



.•V-- 
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'■•■itfO^e^fS^^ "agency is based Upon tho actual nunUj^fwr*!s^i^^S^^ 
|f*5l?^|^||$i|v^^ 18 to 24 year old- category. ' ^^^'S^P 



. ... , . . mm 

administrators and planners .:::^B^v^|;?^JJ|' 



about wnat we perceive as individual 
^S;;^^ programs. We don't see the macro 

Pviif^^**??^*^^ don't taKe into consideration-. 

fer.^ institu* ato goxn^j to do in competittti^ £• 

P^;^ with" We are always hoping that tommorrow is goitif \\ 
to be a - lot better than it was^ today. Higher educatibti 
. in^fcitutiona pl.m ys though the are going to continue'^ 
the expansion that they had in the golden ago of the 
1960*8. They see the decline as temporary becaiiiie 
of certain .kinds of politicians homg in at f ice at 
national and state levels. Educators feel that as 
soon ad that decline lov off, education wil 1 be 
all right again. That has nothing whatever to do with 
it. Wo have to face sone facts about the future.' 

either change our ways or we are in more serious 
trouble than we would be naturally with tho drop in 
the number of /^.un^ people wo wi U have in the United 
States. 

My projection on future enrollment is that tho 
state CO LUmK';4 w i i I i^robil^ly aav^- th*- greatest diffi- 
culty, and the corrjnunity collcg^js will have the least 
difficulty. Bi.j sta^e univorsiLies likf the University 



V 

- \ 





^|^|fi^l*4 for example, are probably not qoinqy^j^y^-^^^^ 



^^^R^am^'i^-,^^^ trduble because the universitlai/:;^ 

^oai^ and the community colleges on thil othifif^^^^^^ 



rbavo sotiie e)(perience and- tradition of relating to tt\m 



p^itmmi^^ r Vith adults. Extension education has 
tSilwibii^h^^ for quite a long while although, in th6. 
.ea|e of itniversities, it is usually quite limited. 
ThijF community colleges ought to be able to do a tte* - 
mehdous job in this area with the experience and th0 
cotnmirment they have had all along. ^ 
State colleges arc situated between the univor- 
sifties and comnunity colleges. Practically all the' 
programs they offer are cither offered by the univotrftity 
or by the community colleges or, in some cases, both. 
Many of the slato colleges now are saying, **V?o had better 
offer those two-year courses and give two-year cer- 
tificates/* At Liie same time, they are saying, "Boy# 
we really ought to have more graduate programs." 
So state colleges are looking for more master's denrees 
and a few odds and cnJs of doctor's degrees because 
they want to Leco.r.e a firit-ratc university. Going 
in that direction is aLsclutc Jisastor. The ^olicgea 
that already have such degrees will probably be givinc( 
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^l^^itHiil^t^^ next ten years, particularly at the "^t^ll^^il 
^^|^ei>..nat do often at the master*s. 

^ hs^^ a future picture of where education mi^\^""^;-0:^- 
l*ri^^ 1*0 U as where it could qo. Tuore is a dif fec<?f^<Je 



liV;^^ don't do anythincj about it, we are 



I;' 'have ' disaster in terms of the size of educational'vi^;^ 




finsti tut ions. I have a very optimistic view about 
• ■.education because of the alternatives for the youn^ . : ■ . 
people irt the co-iiinq years. Those students of the 
future are the ones that we really have to think about* 
If you ate a college or university president 

4 

and you are suppojied to be the leader of a viable 
institution, you may be much more seriously worried. 
If you are a faculty member without tenure, you probably 
are worried too, but on the whole, those in the tradi- 
tional higher oJucation ;oinnmnity arc the ones who 
either have to adapt or suffer some major consequences. 
The students are .join«:j to come off just first rate. 
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tt/irtan lUonny ia both professor Of^^^^^^^^^ 
t»<iucat;un and Director ot tht? 

at the Universitg of CalifornUi 
Ho received his Ph.D. in Poli 
from the State University of Icwii^'^^^ ^ 
Dr. Glermy is a member of several: 
and regional agencies including. 
Council on Education { Project t oihi ^ ^ ^^^ 
Coordinaf ing Systems) ; the At^ociWii^ 
Executive Of ficers of $tatcwhi^.jfy^^ 
and Governing Boards; the Westetij^: 
Commission for Higher Education 
Management Information 5ervice«^:^if|l|iNip 
Advisory committee) i the College f|lti^^ 
Examination Board Committee on t(0Bmtk-il^ 
the Education Comission of the St^fftitL; i 
(Permanent Consultant to the r«fc 
Coordination, Governance and StructUfk :4i^['^x^ 
Post' secondary Education) . Dr. Ctwt^-'^lw^':^, 
writton many articles And books «ed fiii jb^^ 
J major contributor to several 0th^-:h^f^V'':': 
His most n*cont publications inclwt0 ^f^f ff^i^- - 
Plan For 197J and Beyond ; Coordinat^^ 
higher Education for the '70* s ; rn^iijy^i^" 
Certain Federal Aid Programs on Siiiilf ^ 
Planning for Higher Education ; Doct^i 
Planning for the '70*8 1 A Challe^^ k& 
States ; Higher Education and the tMfJ 
Compreht*nsivo Planning for Post^Mo(^Of$t^l^ 
Education, 





THE EXTERNAL DEGREE 

BY K. PATRICIA CROSS 

Senior Research rsycholotfiili 
^BHucdtional Testing Service t 
i<esearch Educdtor, Center /0f 
Pesearch and bevelopment it , _ , . „^ , 
Higher Education, C/niw«it^?V:%^|jK^^ 
of California, Berk^iy ^■^^^S^M'^^M 

'Ektii^ tec pkilcaoihicaLlu uitereottng 

f^-r^'yf^ltt to ^aes fron th aatme isithcut Uai>ii^^^.^^ ..^^ 




the^xtejrnal degree io new one of higher eductfeJ^^t^u^^^^^ 




jRH>«t tiiktd about innovations. There are a lot of V 
trtio ajr# saying that it's a passing thing, but ^♦t: ^ ; 
t;:>0 phli0SOphically interesting and too politically pif*** 
doKical to pass from the scene without leaving somi tAt^MfeT 
p«irman6nt imprints on education as we know it. It's 
philosophically interesting because it challenges alsMit 
everything wo know, or think we know, about how to piTM^ftt 
and how to measure education. And it*s politically pirs«* 
doxical because its most visible spokesmen are now busy 
running about the country putting the brakes on what seems 
to be a runaway interest in innovation in non- traditional 
forms. 

Steve Dailcy, who has been primarily responsible fot 
developing some models of external degree programs in 
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|^^;^)C;^^^e a speech recently before the AroerieiM^gll^g 
"Vii^ Higher Education warning in very ^tmi^iM^ 



^..r^j* -^i-^ ^i^^^^hg serpents lurking at the bottom ot\iiim^^m^M 
IP^IlfiHwt' H-Mhiny apples. "At that same professional 
^^^^hdt^ Gould, who is the chairman of - the 

S^iil^iitti"^ Non-Traditional 'Study, admitted th^t'^^t^l^^^^^^ 
V^'Sifis^ wai » lot of need for change in higher educatli^tk ^^^^^^^^^^^ 



^^'^Ihlt hi the major portion of his time discuitili?^ 



'thi ^ditngiirs of over-cager acceptance on the part <>t''-r-':S-^^''3^^'^ 



some of the devotees of non- traditional study. 

Pei^haps this almost schizoid reaction to the pra^ " 

laotion of the external degree arises from the |fact, thi$i 

the n^jor architects and proponents of the external 

degi:ee are reaHy insilers in traditional education* 

On the one hand wc see state chancellors like Ernie 
ft 

Boyer of New York and Glenn Dumkc of California se«|Kin9 
legislative funds and support for their existing collegas 
and universities, Cn the other hand, they are busy 
advocating changes for. their states which could turn 
out to bo very fierce conpetitioa for traditional 
colleges knd universities. The unspoken fjuestion is 
this: v;h4it vaU hippen if the o^ctcrnal degree proves 
more effective or less costly or more popular with 
learners than traditional education? 

At present, the t^xtornal deqred is usually regarded 
as an educational alternative for people who arc not now 
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>a!|ii(ttge*-ordinarily we are talking about 

^i'i?:' rilt^^'' ' . V- ''.V. ' r^: - ;X J ■ '. 

on Non-Traditional Study in thii^'^^^^^^^^, 
^^^^^'"'S'liiiit "Students of traditional collie agft^lPj^ili)^^ 
r!^|i|i^|li^ to them the same non-traditional bp{k»|I^J|^^^ 
I^^^Hl^^^^f including the external degree 

||)^^Fi^ :flWNpWJD DIFFHRENT EXTERNAL DEGREE PROGRAM VARIJWEW^ 

!i Wh4t, jea^^ is this proposed challenge that has 
?f|Nfi(i^tiil for attr*^cting a large new population Qf ti^jftii^^ 
p 4b universities? It could introduce m*^lr 

; %e£OCTi« into the measurement and the delivery of highfir 
^^ocration; or it could turn out to be a great boondoytlA V|:§l^ 
that cheapens the college degree through granting acadtitti^ ^^^^ 

..... - ' ■ ■ ■ 

^credit for a wild collection of so-called learning ^pgriencitv.^^^;^^ 
There is no hard and fast definition for the extMnal ;i 




degree. One leading authority on the subject identifiM 
$ix major models and then goes on to present a variety of 
different forms of each of the models. There are more than 
a hundred different prograrr.s in this country now that can 



i:3 



qualify as variations cf the external degree, but there are ; 
some cliaract^ristics of the external degree that are aitUMd 
by all definitions. Central to the concept is the notion 
that learning irust be defined as a quality that resides in 
the studeTiT rather than an offering that is in the catalog, 
of the institution. There is niore interest in what has been 
learned than in what has been tauqht, and that makes education 
student-con to r od. " 



i 
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&:!:;1E^ on Non-Traditional 

with a definition for what they arCl^ 



M^mt»iX^>y^^ from their new report: "Non- tradi Utiii^ 

that puts the student first — ^ 
second. Concentrates more on th&S'^-^-:^;?;!!^ 
J^#l9til^^» tt#«d than the latter *s coi(ivenience. En<N^ 
^ of individual opportunity and deM 

/iit#]l|^ and space or even course requirement^ Iff 



tivpir b and. Where applicable, petfoi:sMb^l^#^^^^ 

This d#finition reminds us that another hallmark bf 
/th# «)tternal degree is its emphasis on f lexib-ilirty.^^^^^ 
and iftdivldualization. . There is a very conscientldui 
attempt how to design the educational experiences tti r 
fit the schedule and the circumstances of the learneiN 

One charactetistic of the external degree is that 
it carries the stamp of the approval of a degree 
granting institution* Institutions or systems of 
higher education that are considering or talking about 
the external degree usually pledge that thoir external 
degree is going to be as good as their internal degree. 
The University of London, for example, conferred the 
first external degree on anyone who could pass the 
same examinationa t^at were taken by students receiving 
regular instruction in the university. 

Another characteristic of the external degree is 
that learning takes place off campus. It may consist 
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^Vtr'-iilfriitiriii 



Study, perhaps a television course, 
that's developed in a foreign 
fr^lplM^ Study, work experience, or 

t^^iil^^^ credit, Learniog units may be 

^^lii^l^iMi^ raarning center, or with a 

Ig^l^l^tlf^l^ or a^y of a variety of other v 

Kl^pijrtafl^ dome degree granting institution 

§ lirilt^^ say is creditable in their eyes, 
in the abstract, most educators would be 
Wltlihg^^ '^^^^^^ those characteristics as 
thoroughly good educational practice, a *d yet the 
external degree, with its transfer of traditional 
responsibilities and controls, makes nany people 
y6ry riervous. Aside from cost, the most common 
reason given by institutions for not introducing 
various ron-traditional alternatives is the great 
difficulty in assessing non-classroom learning*-we 
don t really know how. There is also a struggle 
with faculty resistance and with the concern about 
the erosion of acaJcniic standards. 

Despite these concerns, non-traditional alter-* 
natives are a rai idly qrowinvj phenomenon and by the 
sprimi of 1972, half uf tl.j traditional collegt-s and 
universities in this country had introduced one or 
more prouramB that they regarded as non-traditional 
with respect to one of four criteria: cither they 
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; THE CHICKEN OR THE EGG? - ' v 

Thci .perception of new educational needs that y#lr0 ; 
feXt to appropriate for adult leam^^rc: or a kind 
of growing dissatisfaction with some of the procedural V 
rigidities that many of us were beginning to recognitii 
in traditional colleges is kind of a chicken and egg 
quastion. Perhaps the most accurate observation is 
that many factors emerged to stimulate interest in^ 
non-'traditional study. First, there is the egalitarian 
mood of the country accompanied by an enorrous, and 
palrhaps unjustified, faith that educational oppor* 
lunity will be a great equalizer. 

There is no longer any^^s^trong^ii^^ the 

"everyone who wants to learn should have the* 
opportunity to do so regardless' of color, a^c , sex, 
financial resources or geographical isolation. Some, 
notably Chri^^^'^pher Jencks and his colleagues at Har- 
vard, are questioning whether providing educational 



pl^^^^dt^j^^ 9 lose the gap between the haVes 
fc3tetiw^5S**not8 . But as the. storm of controveriy 
^iili^i^i^ri^r' now indicates^ I think , the 

^^^^^yeil;^ i^^ Americans are still placing their bets 



-^?%iii%«ht&tt1iiOtt as a social 'equaUzer* It seems un 

4^ to make educational opportunity more 
T^f^lihe will be quashed. 

'k^-^- ■': -'"'Tht secoftd ^ason for the eiithusiasm about the 

Jl^^^S^t^iVtlai t:t£ the oxterlTai";^egree is the recognition 
• ..-^ ' ' \ . . ' 

that- ope of the largust qrdups cf educationally mot4-» 

Vated people not now attending college are these who 

5 grew up In an a^e when neither the pressures nor the 

^opportunities to attend coi.lp^io were as great as they 

are today. About ten years av?c wo passed the point 

Where college attendance became the norm rather than 

the exception. In 1950 less than half cf our high 

school grat|uatcs wore .^olr\s^ on for further education-^- 

43i to be exact. In TKC sixty percent of the high 

school .iraduatoj wt»re centinuinq their tomal t>du- 

caticn. Tl;at It .iv.-^ a cc :.s uleiabie rrSeiv. et both 

talented and now notivated students who aro in their 

30's, ana ':>0*>; wlie iid nut have ti^o orr^'^i'^''^^^*^ ^V. 

fur eolU.;»j evlu>'MM^M: tailtei. liMt .:reur et people* 

pot'^nti ii stiiiKnU-, n.e un.i»^r-c.iuc:itt .1 oorpare.i wi*h 




tfjd.iy's derj:vl, 



t ! I ;^:V.;n' tv^ e xtend 



due.it.i.)na 1 < p;.ort ar.i lu. s io avlul ■ . 
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« h third factor catapulting the external degree «" 
into the' limelight i s the qtowinq reali zation that 
th6 .wotld is now chdhging so lapidly that what we 
-used to call an' education will no longer last a life-' 
time. Popple in a great variety of occupations are 
accepting the fact that they will need to keep 
learning in order to keep earninv^. The steady advance 
of sciehce wi^l result in the technological unemploy- 
ment of the telephone operator, and it will also 
operate to create the obsolescence of the doctor. 
The dean of extension at the University of Californiai 
Berkeley, is beginning to talk about what he sees as 
compulsory adult education. He predicts it for the ' 
very near future. He bases his prediction on legia-" 
lation that has now passed in California and in other 
states recjuiring a certain amount of additional 
schoolingi usually stated in credit hours, to keep 
or renew licenses in the fields of optometry, phar- 
macy, vet medicine and of accountants who are working 
in public service. 

There is a fourth stream of pressure for bringing 
adults into the mainstream. The information explosion, 
ooupled with the technology to deliver an incredible 
variety of learning options to the people all over the 

country » has made the idea of the campus as a repository 

ft 

of all teaching and learning totally obsolete. Most of 



u# ttOW live in a netv.ork of learning resourc es and t he 
' itimuldtion and the opportunity for learning surroun'*:^ 
ni\ The complex luesticn of hew ruch anJ wh.it kinJs 
of learning are goiny to constitute a college edu- 
cation is forcing itself u^ on our /ittention. 

Then fifth we shouldn't underestimate the instinct 
for self-i.reservatior that exists ir. ccilet;es. We 
have now reached the point wheie we can expect no 
appreciable grov/th frorr that segrent of the population 
that we traditional 1 . thcught of as college material* 
Nationwide, over HO>\of the students graduating from 
high school who are in the upjcr half of their high 
school class acadericaliy av.d socioecononical ly , are 
now in college. 

\ THPEf OPTICjS'S for FUTURE CR0W1H ^ 

That leaves uj; three o^^ticns for growth ir, the 
near future. We car. try to attract nore your.g people 
from the lower socicc concric half cf the high school 
graduates. We at*- doir.g this cortair.lv» but with the 
reeogr.it ior. thj • thoy rc^rjir'.- suL^itartial financial 
aid in a perici of finar/:ial auL^tcri^.y. riany colleges 
are unable to r jr:sue thjt c^urr-e f actio:; cx-'opt 
through the utcsn'^ie that Iht-y rjn I ring far external 
funding, usually f rcr 3taL»' or f^-.i»_r-il -o'N.frnr '.'riL or 
private endr •r.r fnt . 
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: A a^cc -nd cption., Xcx-^maiixta i n i ruf p r i ' b c r v a ti 6 n 

is. to increase the nurabots of students from the lowejf , 
acadetT-ic half of the hi-.jh school vjraiiuati's , The com- 
munity colleijcs aro workiiij hard at this task >'ith . , 
their open door .^drrissions uolicios and with their 
pcoqrams of rorrodiaticr. , But for more traditional 
Jaculty in liberal arts collr^cies and universities, 
delibt^rately setting out t > attract young students who 
have not been Known in the t:ast as colloqc material 
raist'3 that 'Spect «jr of acaJer.ic standards. 

Our third oj.tior. nay be to look to the expanding 
mc*rket of acaacn'.ica I ly riotivated and financially self- 
sufficient adults who :^ ivjht bo attracted to college. 
In r>ost ways, tht^ third jroup poiies the least threat 
to fairly traditional colleae facultic-s, but in the 
final analysis let us hcpe that the vjrowin'j maturity 
and sophistication cl education is rcMlly the j -ow^ > 
ful influence bchinri the jojularity c»f the external 
deqrc'. . \\v. ai- r.o lonq'.'r content to equate hours in 
tht! class: ocr! ^-i yo.irj: on the c.inpur. with educational 
corpe t '.-ncc' . Adults t.rji' jre'iicntcd us with visible proof 
that le irnir.-j tnke-i; pl ace ' Ve rywlK i t , whr rever learners 
'jivv .'juut .n nr' i itt^^r.li^-n t ' » -i:,-! i n ; Unir l;ciS»j ij[ 
kn'-.wUd'H.' . r:ucatf>rs ail jit.riin; tu f.icr- thi chal- 
lenp' of : ra:vir i:; 1 ^ !u''tMor: ,t juiiity of the indi- 
vidual rath^-r t.iH. i;-; \:\ ' !lt'ii:)^.' ♦ i n:*. t 1 1 ut ion . 
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For all of these reasons the concept underlying the 
external degree ir, a phi losoi-hical ly and educationally 

obahlv an i.it.M whcSf tine has 



Interesting issue, vt 
. come . 



SURVEY OF "rXTF.KNAL Dfc:GFLt:" COLLKOCS 
Last sprinq, the Center for Hic^her Education at 
.the university of Califorria, Berkeley, conducted a 
survey for the CoituT.ission on N'on-Trad itio^nal Study 
asking all the colleges in the cour.try what they were 
doinn about offer: r.j non-traditional altcrnativcB. 

r 

From those results I have sclLCtca,122 institutions 
that could be sai l tc of ^er sore «*ariation of the 
external do<irce. 

The programs I selects! ret those three- criteria 
in order to be consiiere! ar. external ic ircc: 1) The 
principal locaticr. of the learnin-j activity v;as off 
car.:'^s. 2) Uc :rcL crcJit was awardoJ at th.' jbsociatc, 
the bachelor, ar.d the .riduate levi 1 or, ir. sore c.u;as. 
particular kir..i.s of derrecs. i) 'ihc prc'ua:- '..ms 
spe-Jif icilly Je5i:r.e.i i^r r,c n- tr ad 1 1 a ,r,a 1 le^meis, 
usually housevivi; a:/J v- ir-.ir, : aduits— people who may 
bo beyond tht- c-.rr.-.tii.j dis'jr.i-e ot r-.jilir ccjllejcs, 
indcter.d.ir.t •.-.arnerr-, t.ar t ivu lar rcourat i-n.i 1 ^rcups 
and so forth. 



This definition, it should be noted, excludes a 
Variety of innovative, non-traditional study programs 
beincj launched foa: the so-called traditional college 
Btttdents. It also excluded much of the non-credit 
adult education,. This definition does not, however, 
demand:.. that the student jcompleto all the work for a 
degree off campus. Such a degree is still quite a 
rarity in this country. Only 81 of our sample offered 
a degree program without any residency requirements 
at all. Institution offering external degrees 
usually require one year of res- dence for the bachelor* 
degree. A substantial nurrber — as a matter of fact, 
25%--are now moving to require less Uian one year of 
residency per degree. 

The external degree as it exists today looks very 
much like the internal degree. Only about half of 
these brand new programs claim anything unconventional 
about the way in which they (^resent their education. 
As a matter of fact, 8^^ of them say they usually use 
the traditional flabbitoon lecture. They ^re making 
more use of adjunct faculty, however, poop\e f rem the 
community, thr prof ossir^nf; , bur^inj-^.^s , .md the arts. 
But n is qui to att>arent from the rerscar^'h that the 
adjunct faculty, t'>c, soon loarn to adjust to the 
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49^*6ld teachirig^de^vicc of the lectur^. Certainly 
not many of the now proijrams as yet incorporate much 
of the newly pub*ic\jed ncdia. 

Over 80^ of the programs make no use whatever of 
madia such as talk-back television, telephone/ radio 
ot computer ass^isted instruction. Tape cassettes atjB 
far in the lead as far as the new method for presenting ^ 
the external degree. Over a third of the institutions 
use tape cassettes and 10% say that they use them 
extensively in their programs. 

The most frequently used innovation in methods of 
instruction # however^ occurs through providing increased 
opportunities for field work, internships and cooperative 
education. Over 70% of the external degree programs 
make some use of those forms of education. Cooperative 
work experience is noro likely to earn a student credit 
than any other forn of non-classrocm learning. 

The much touted flexibility of the external degree 
presents a very nixed picture. On the one hand curric- 
ulum for roughly one-half of the programs is structured 
Ot' prescribed and adheres fairly faithfully to the 
usual major and distribution requirements. But on the 
other hand another qroup aro adopting new flexibilities. 
About a third of the programs offer real opportunity 
to break the lock-step of c^Jucaticiu Thirty percent 
of the institutions permit students to negotiate their 



'^•f--. cmh j^earning contracts. Thirty percent of tRe lAStl- 
; A tutipns also permit the student to devise his own 
unique progran, or to enter the pro<.jram at any time 
durin<) the year, and the largest number — nearly half-*- 
say that the /student is conpl( y free to determine 
his own pdce of learning. 

By definition the principal learning activities 
of external degrees take place off campus, and the 
Institutions reported a great variety of off campus 
location^. Fegicnv^l learning centers appear to be a 
groving phenomenon, but business and field sites were 
cited as important locations in at least half of the 
programs. In fact, the only learning sites that 
seeried dran.r. tically under-utilized were probably the 
home and the public library. The hone study approaches 
of England's Open Unxveisity seer not to have caught 
on in this country. Tv;o-tl;iids of our external degree 
protji.iTS say they rake nc use cf hone study, and about 
the sar^e nurbcr say that thc-y ■^jcnoially ijnorc the 
public library. That r .ly bv. t'.\o reason for the Com- 
rissior* en :;on-Ti aii t icnal Htudy Takin i the rocom- 
nonJation that "ihu public library siiould be strength- 
ened tc bocoi:.c a far :.<..r»_ f.eWLTful ir;;tLuric'nt of non- 
trad i t i'ti^.a 1 fjducatiion th.an is now the C3So/* 
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WHAT_DOi :S IT COST? ^ ' 

Accordincj to institutions, two problems have 
slowod down the development- of the cxtuinal decree. . 
One is the cost, and the other is the difficulty 
Of assessing non-classroom learning. Howard Doweni 
chancellor at the Claremont University Center, has 
efltlmated the costs of the external degree at about 
$1,675 per full time equivalent student. He also 
quotes that the average cost in a public institution 
for the conventional degree is $2,127. The difference 
between those two figures is not really very great; 
however, some people wruld regard Howard Bowen's 
model of the external degree as very luxurious, for 
he includes the cost of student recruitment, a cost 
for evaluating the student's past educational history, 
and a fairly extensive prograr of student counselling* 
He suggests that the program would not be adequate . 
unless they budgeted for the creation of at least 
10 new courses each year at a cost of $10,000 per 
cour55e. He also inclu«^:cs cxanination costs, campus 
conferences and so cn> 

Many i rograns Jo not create the special courses 
that Howard Dov/en has recommended and scmr try to get 
by with the very minimum form of counselling service, 
but it is generally aqrocJ that Loth ccunsolling 



. Aftd n^w instructional programs geared to new needi aild ^ 
new methods of delivery arc absolute musts in the 
presentation of a\orthy external decjroe. Perhaps 
it is some reflection of\the quality of ext^^rnal de^rM 
programs in this country that roughly 41% of tlie coX- ^ 
le^es with experience say their external degree costs 
about the same as their internal degree. About a 
fourth of the institutions say it costs them more thaii 
their conventional degree, and another fourth say it 
costs them less. 

Only a fourth of the programs that presently exist 
enjoy the luxury of an internal institutional subsidy* 
Most Of them arc self-supporting; that is^ they exist 
on student fees or they are financed on the soft 
money of grants from government or private agenciss. 
The financing of external degrees probably does remaiflT 
a deterrent to their more rapid spread. 

CREDIT AND ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING 

As might Lo suspected, institutions offering 
external degree programs are considerably more lenient 
about granting credit than institutions in general. 
But even in .jeneral institutions that claim to have 
no groat brief for non-traditicnal study, credit flexi- 
bility is Leconing increasingly comrion. Credit by 
examination is certainly the norm now rather than the 



liidfpU^ Almost two-thirds of the l,200>n8tlH^ 
i^t^i^^^^ data for the Coromissior's studyy 

etintim that they presently award credit on the basis \ 
of the College Level Examination Program, CLEP, and 
.about the same number reported that they award 
"a*/ahcoa p These two national testing 

programs are far and away the most common vehicles tor 
awarding credit but roughly half of all institutions 
grant credit on the basis of locally constructed 
exams. 

Credit for learning without validation by exam 
requires a much greater leaf of faith, and institutions 
with external degree programs are clearly in the van- 
guard there. Among the selected group of 122 colleges 
with external degree programs, over half grant credit 
for cooperative education or for volunteer work in 
community agencies, most of which comes about as a 
result of work-study programs. But almost a fourth of 
those institutions recognize participation m a com- 
munity theater and holding office in student govern- 
ment as creditable learning experiences. 

A significant minority of the Institutions are 
now granting credit to students such as these t a 
twenty-five year old with two years of teaching 
experience in the Peace Corps; an older man with ten 
years of investment counselling experience; a middle- 
aged woman with five years of volunteer social work 
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. . iiicperienctr or a sophomore who dropped out of anothQilf 
Cbltege to work in a newspaper office for a year. 
; . ; Somewhtire between 15 and 181 of the institutions BHid 
thotte were creditable learning experiences. 

It 1« (tow increasingly difficult to distinguish 
external degree progrars f rom *the more flexible 
arrangements regarding credit, place and time that 
are being offered by the so-called traditional col- 
leges and universities. Whether they claim to offer 
an external degree or not, there is certainly a 
steady move in that direction. Many people are experi 
menting and it is important to emphasize that most of 
the program^ described as participating in this 
research study are not rore than two years old. 
Sixty-one pdrcent vere established within the last 
two years* W^^ may expect substantial trial and error 
before adequate models are developed. 

There are so many good reasons, educational as 
well as social, for moving responsibly toward the 
implementation of the concepts and bodies in the 
external degree. There is much to be gained by 
some really bold experimentations with those aspects 
of the external degree which make sense ir the local 
situation* 
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THE STUDENT POPULATION FOR 
THE EXTERNAL DEGREE 

BY CYRIL HOULE 

Professor of Bducation 
, University of Chicago 

**The ettcvKizi iLigrcc, hoi\':\'r deinced, rj-/ {vcvide a najcv step 
fcru-avd yfttcfh Vii: fc/'rir the mZc aK-l the arh:t:cue tc rzee id 

A great many people are engaged in external d 
many ot them not even knowing that this i$ the casei 
many of them are engaged in progranis that ar« going 
forward. The president of my own university, for (Mamplt^ 
upon learning that I'm publishing a book on the external 
degree # called me in and said, -Well, will you be chair- 
man of a committee that might discuss the question of 
an external degree?" I pointed out that we have had 
two external degrees since the early 1940* s. This is 
a fairly common phenomenon if one looks at it broadly* 
Mahy people have a sense that they are part way in 
but iro not really juito sure about the external 
ieqrco. ^ 

THL Hi;:iGRY SWVAV 

Thcj i.»ducat ion:i 1 leaders who are rons itier i n^j the 

potential poj>ulit.ion for tho cxternul dc^jrce are 

tcr.ptod to look outw.ir I tr^jn within the ir^rtt itution. 
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'**the hungry sheep look up and art? not fed/* said v 
N^lton in Lycidas. The proqram planner would be Vdry^ 
fortunate If this applied to education^ In other 
^¥d8, trom a comfortable, safe base on the campus • ' 
he could look out, spot audiences and develop 
clienteles for the external degree. If planners cbultf 
do that# all th^y would have to do is to find the 
students and provide a somewhat palatable fodder foir 
them* But t^is course of action iu far too easy. 

The ultimate way to identify and enroll a group 
of students for a, non-traditional or external degree 
arises as much from an examination of the resources and 
desires of the institution itself as from a survey of 
terrain. ,£very college and university is unique because 
of its geographical iQcationi its historical mission, 
its educational philosophy # the competence of its faculty 
and administration^ and the special frontiers of content, 
^method or program design it wishes to cross at any 
giVen time. 

In overwhelming proportion3--so tar at least — 
the students in external degree protrranis ^have been 
adults, men and wufun wnu iTiissed 'ir denied themselves 
an earlxor opportunity to secure a dovjree, or who 
. discovered th'j need for advanced education only after 
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Sometimes thesu adults can be accoruBodated by the 
external degree as full- or part-tine students (wherj, 
incidentally/ research has shovn that they i^ually out- 
perforn tha 10-23 year olds who are in class with them). 
-From such distinctive elements as these springs a con- 
ception of a new degree which rust then guide the search 
for students, though it may have to be modified in 
the light of their interests. Therefore, each insti- 
tution or each institutional system must make its 
own plans. A Tirs^L step is the internal decision to 
establish a gooqraphic boundary, the field of operations 
for an external degree . Most colleges and universities 
which have de. eloped successful externcil degree programs 
have bcv^un With a geographic service region in mind- 
though not all have. 

liow do you disco\er the market for an unknown product 
(the external degree), to be distributed ii;i unnamed ways, 
by ur,>.nown pooj le, at an undetermined cost, for uncertain 
rewards and which ray be altered to fit the client's 
special roqui ren.env^ ? I propose to tell you ]ust that. 
There really are q'^ito a n'orr.Lcr of people, hungry sheep 
ati; varied apietitcs, who would be clients for the 

rnal Jccjr^H^. I don't know the situation in WashingtcTi 
ir.A, ♦her.^fore, I will deal with th- national picture. What 
• V. ir.t to Jo li-:. tr« noror'= tr'?to, first of all, who the external 



degree audience is; and then, in the second half of my 
talk; to move fron analysis to action, and tell you how 
to go and get then. Finally, I will discuss how a given 
institution can identify a potential audience for Itself. 

The s cond question is, how irany adults do not ' 
now have a degree? The askinu of this question does 
not lead to any impl icat ion ithat all adults should 
have degrees. As everyone knows, the hard realities 
of personal inadequacy, poor earlier preiaration/ lack 
of motivation, senility, ricjidity of viewpoint, apathy, 
or narrowness of outlook serve as ^ermatient barriers 
for many people. V-'hatever Utopians r>ay .think universal 
higher education will never be achieved, if universal 
means that every la^t i^ersor; v;ill have higher education. 
We still have far to qo \r, desitjning universal higher 
education ro that everybody has an emal opporti ;ity. 
The idea that there is a talent pool whose boundaries can 
be defined has been discredited by investigations in both 
England and the United States. \s a bare bo<.iinning, tliere 
■ ' fore, i^. is ueeful to discover how nany people in our 
society now a nd in h o p r ed i c t a b 1 o future lack a deg r ee . 

Let us coru:cntr ite chif fly on the h acca 1 aurca to . 
Most of the extornal de^jrro.q have been cr. ncern''^d with 
the bacca laur*.M te , thcu'jh scnc of thv nob-t outstanding 



and interestin^^l oi\vs have boon at the junior college 
level. While millions of people also want qraduate 
programsi the effort to include then in any calcula- 
tion would cause statistical ramifications to ':jrcw 
tedious and would make necossary assumptions very 
tenuous • 

THC PARTIAL COLLt'rd: ATTENDER^ AND G.n.H. COMPLETERS 

The people who are most likely to want an external 
degree are the people I voulJ call the parti^^l college 
attenders. These arp people v;ho have had from one to ' 
three years of higher ecucatior but have not completed a 
fourth/ Many, and their number will incrcase,^ have secured 
the Associate da^tcc or some equivalent, but that fact 
does not necessarily mean that their desire and need 
for form.al education has been ended. In 1971, there 
were 11,732,000 persons over the a^je of 25 v;ho had been 
partial collecje attenders. Projections for the future 
of the 22 to 24 age group are not available. 

The total narber of adults aged 25 or over who in 
1971 had completed high school but had not gone beyond 
it was 38,029,000. Unless there i? a significant change, 
t^ici figure will rise by 1990 to 58 ,965 ,000. Anyone who 
writes off non-high school conpletors as no*, being good 
potential college material has overloo-'.c.d one of the 
most interesting educational phenomenon of our times. 



and that is the v. i • Kaot ni;ni>or of jieople who secure 
a hicjh sichool '.*quivulency ct*rt i f ic vtlo by possiruj a 
GED test. The nur^ber who annually lake such a test 
grew from 39,096 in 1949 to 387, 7 J3 in 1971. The average 
persop tested is 28 years old and has had ten years of 
formal school inn. About 60' pass the test, and about 
41% of those who take it do so because they plan further 
ctudies. In early studies betjinnin^j with the study 
by Ralph Tyler in the 1950s and continuing to a study 
made last yeai f indications aie that no sitjnificant 
difference ir. crcille^je grades exists Ijotwet-n those who 

equivalency certificate. 

The suirardivj of »11 these f i jures doe.-^ not define 
a total rarkct it lV^j^ indicatt* that a lar.jo number 

of p(»ople ni^jiit o*;cui e s j 1 1 i) i\ic 1 1 on (occupational, 
personal or botii) by v/oikir.g toward the c^rpletion of 
a level of education which is widely recognized and 
estoor.ed. raiti.a colloqe attendi-is are perha[»s the 
people most lik-'ly to avail thenselves of the opportunity 
to learii sine* th^y h.ive already deronst rated the ability 
to be adP'»t"J to C'jlh_j»/ and at l».'ast son*' n.ct ivation 
to go there. Lut the C\:U figuies an- alito iri^^ressivr^ 
indicJtuvj, .1'.; th y dr., ..m incrcvisirij defute fc^r a 
high schor^i ^fducMtion .»nd the w j fi*-;.-.prp..id aijility of 
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men and women to pass c»x.<n in.it ions whiciu on the average, 
are two years. bt'VonJ thv U'V\ l of* their normal sehooling. 
The external dc-jroor however Jovisod, ii.iy MioviJe a 
major stop forwarJ whieli will permit tho ai)le and the 
ambitioas to. rise to a level of edueation now denied 
taom • 

roK v,iiA7 lAP/U'T ai'L)Ii:nci-; ^ikk^ij) 
AN !:'-^**'';r<:;Ai. jrr^Ki-i. n;; dl:s 

For what t ir Jet audienee saould an exlernil degree 
be desiqnel? At tins pwint, tiic cat.Meities ana desires 
of the odacit i<inal institution beain to r.esh with the 
realities oi its '.-oi ii lun i ly . Tinj decision in nost cases, 
nowever/ has ueen to tollvw une <ji mure of three courses 
of action, .-jacii oi whieh cm\ oe icfiacd uv i potential 
audience. 'A :i:st «. r. is ^ j rr^.vile a de tree 

lar;oly irreiuL i *'.>i t:;';.:t.- :*u-;ht: h r.'t? Seeuied an 

internal deirf*' .it the rust nary aK» but v.iio were either 
unable or unwillin:; to do so. This le-UoC may concen- 
trate on jcner i] r.r liberal studies, it may v'entr*r on' 
sorr.e now systti-'sis o! hnow 1 ''d' Je sucii as urbniisin, eeolo'jy, 
or tji',- !ii.^itory ol' .;ult irt-, ur it nay have sev^aal nore 
or 1"SS triiiMon.iI '-ptions i .-r 1 i U na t i^^^ Tiiis 

ey.toriial doj ^. ai .jet aa ii'/nee \ no ditfeient than the 
n-irr-i-ul r m 'd 'j.i'.-:- itten^l rs exrept , perhaps, in terms 
of a'je. A:;-.'« h« t i:-.pfa'tint i{ST'-n<:e woall ije so;-: . 
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Women have lonq boon systi'nuitiLVi I ly discriminated , 
against as £dt .i.i a^lli-u^ »ittoiuiiin<.'o is concerned. 
Less than 0 , of the wnu^n ovt-r tlu- .i-n* <>t -'^> iiavc 
completed colic jL' ajainst 8 tor nicn. 

A second cojr:-Jo action, the second Kina of 
external de^'^ee, is in provide j s:?ecial deqrec for 
what nijht be Cvilled an "elite." Tht- elite are tl»o30 
outstanJ inq 1 y intelligent and erovitivo individuals 
wno find collf?qe too Juil tor t)ie;n. Some come late 
to ir»tel lectua I I'Mturity. Others feci their 
curriculurn had Lt»\M tc^o narrow. Still others are 
i:^on and wo'nen wntj [i ivt.- r. ide ^jreat stri U'S m economic, 
oiT social life desi-ite their lack of a fornial education. 
This is an elit^^^' which er.crvjes in the adult society. 
It is, m most rase.*-, an elite which is ner i tocratic • 

The external docjrec was first devcJoped most fully 
and r.ost systenatical ly in the executive procjrans which 
were developed )// a eooci many major /iTuerican universities 
in the ]940s. These universities completely redesigned 
the M.B.A. in order to provide it to people who suddenly 
had bpcc r-e raddle ncmafjers withc^ut havinc what they 
reyardeu as '..ssei.l i a 1 credent iaU for it. The merito- 
cratic elite n*-e'> i4.'s;ial ^licjrce s'«Hiue rices at a high 
or a Jirff'rer.t level tnan ii custoradrily reiiuired. 
Lxanples of this sl c'^m'. 1 d*^»jrce nod^l v;fjuld be an executive 
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• procjram for public adnirn g t ra tc: ; , .1 JorMriUirv] sequence 
of study t»stablishca t or tJl-:it.od woincn, 01 a bacliolor*3 
or r.ustcr*^ or libi»ral -trts [jro^iriini tor i r..i i v i lu.i Is who 
feel that- thoir j.rcviouci :itudy, ofton vviy adv.incedr 
has boon too tuchnivil. 

Another course of u-tion is to provide a proqram 
for the educationally iis idv.mt iqcd. amonq thorn arc the 
blacks, th'j Sf>ani^;h /V:i' r ican.s Liiid other L-thnic q roups* 
the people who live in r^Mi. )te places, and thcso who have 
or.ly recently .11 rived 1:1 t ho country. The collejos 
which have worked witli thi'^ clientele have usutilly 
realised that. Mi^^y iro difficult to deal with on an 
external basis ani one net^d.s special su[ plenientary 
3ervicG3 in urde'r to provide the r^ inforcenents that 
ordinary coll»^;e•s iw, Tii*.* .-u'st nay Ive r.^ther ireat. 
It xay be nQC"^:i try t ) renc;ve the tir.e restrictions 
so that we test for r!\.istery after nowev^jr loirj it takes 
that mastery to bo jchieved. The third node 1 also 
ordinarily ro.jair^'S 1 qri,at deal of tutorial te.ichinq 
and counsellin;. Th*.;re can be ru» |ue.^tion 'hat a number 
of Anst if jt i-^n^ ii iVt v iriiLvd thense I ves try to 
sorve ..viuca 1^ ;i I I ly i i oadv in t a ' 1 people -ni ■ an external 



Another question, will the students for Whom the degree 
is planned be the ones who will actually attend? In most 
cases it turns out that the nix of students is more diverse 
than had been anticipated. Men ask to come to women's pro* 
grams and after awhile are grudgingly admitted. Graduates 
of elegant finishing schools or wives of successful e)(ec« 
utives put in an appearance at programs designed for lower 
middle-class persons deprived of a college education. 
New interdisciplinary degrees turn out to have a surpris*" 
ingly wide range of students. The directors of external 
degree programs never cease to marvel at some of the 
individuals who enroll in their and in all candor it 
must be said that they also marvel at the number of 
expected registrants who never appear. 

HOW AHK Vu7L:rnA.. STUDENTS UISCOVrKED? 
How are potential students discovered? Nf>w we 
turn avay irou\ tno national scene and focus directly 
upon the practical task which is faced by an individual 
institution or a system of institutions seeking to 
discover students. At this point in our history very 
few people can toll you exactly how to find students. 
I cannot tpcik with the as«;urance of the Dukc; of Wellington 
vvhen he said, "I knew very well what I had to do, I 
knew very wfll how to do it, and I did it vt^ry well.** 
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But it can be said at once that, both in this country, 
and abroad, the external dojretj has most frequently been 
offered by colle-jes and univorsitios linke.l toviotUer 
into complex syst ins, usually under public auspices. 
Thu3# foreicjn institutions which offer such dc^jreer 
far example the Univctsity ;ot London, the Coancil of 
:4ational Academic Awards, the Open Universitry and the 
University of South Africa, are all parts of national 
enterprises of elucation in which centralized cjovernment 
rc:ro'jnizinq an unserved noed, aas sot out to fulfill it. 

So;ncthinj of tae yanc nature has occurred in the 
United States whi ro the chief emphasis has been on the 
work of statewide systems such as the State University 
of Mow York, the Community Colle-ie of Vermont, the 
nine campuses of the University ot California or the 
Florida Lcfird of Rejents, The systems have- also come 
into lin/ia^je on a cotisortium Lasis, the best known 
cxampl. boinj tl:e University 'i/itliuut Walls which in 
1972 included 20 puLdic ar; i tnivatt.^ institutions. 
While those 1 ir |e mi cui:»::I ;>: f^ rms J(>minate the scene, 
HMny indepen lent, rre.- star.iin«i public and j rivate 
institutions hr/ .' i^ac^^er-.^ifiil ly developed external 

de^jr ee s . 
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The following bits of advice may well sound obvious, 
but they are nonetheless true and followed in one way 
or another by systems of institutions and by individual 
colleges and universities. A first and very important 
step is to prepare a brief statement describing the kind 
Of program the institution has in mind, with the main 
thrust of the content and method defined, and the options 
to the potential students clearly stated. So many dif- 
ferent kinds of external degrees are abroad in the land 
that any effort at public I'elations or market analysis 
must state the policies that the institution has in mind 
and how they will be followed in organizing programs. 
Later intetaction with advisors or with students may 
cause changes, but it is necessary to start with some 
kind of an initial statement. 

The next stop, which can usually be undertaken only 
in an urban setting or where there is some other large con- 
centration of potential students, as on an armed service 
base, is simply to announce the program and allow the stu- 
dents to indicate their interest on their own initiative. 
A simple activity\can produce astonishing results. On 
one campus the dean received such an overwhelming 
response from hi55 press releases and editorial endorse- 
ments in the newspapers that he had to stop all publicity 
until lie could deal with tho enormous backlog of requests 
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for further information ^ many of which were followed 
up with registration. In other cases, results ar4 \ 
not so good; particularly when the institution has 
set arduous standards. One dean of such a program has 
talked, he^ says, in some way or another, with about 
4,500 people of whom he has enrolled only about 112 
in his program. 

KNOW THE TERRITORY LIKE THE MUSIC MAN 
Another possibility is to follow the admonition 
• of the music man that you've got to know the territory. 
This advice may be particularly useful when the policy 
makers of an institution have only general ideas about 
what they want to accomplish and have not yet decided 
f^o exact nature of the degree they plan to offer, or 
when they are trying to decide whether to embark on such 
a venture at all. At this point various alternatives 
are open of which only the most commonly used will be 
suggcisted here. 

One dltei/;ci: ive is> to make a documentary study gf 
the service region using census and other governmental 
statistics which inform, broaden and highlight the first 
hand knowledge of the community which comes from living 
in it. An examination of the present educational level 
of the adult population will be particularly salutary 
in this regard* 
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Another alternative is for an individual or a com- 
mittee to make a feasibilitv- study by means of Inter- 
views* If there is a statement of the proposed program 
it can provide a point of departure for the discussion* 
In answering the question: Who should be interviewed?^ 
the immediate answer is: Whoever '^an help identify 
potential students* However, back of this answer lies 
the £)elief that anyone who has been asked for advice 
might be disposed to assist, later on, in recruitment* 

There are many key observers to whom the college 
or university representative can talk productively, 
including; a Scimple or the persons already served by 
the institution's extension programs; high school and 
junior college counselors; political figures, such 

as legislators, city council members, cind mayors; 
newspaper editors and other informed members of the 
communications media; public librarians; personnel 
directorii, directors of training, and special librarians 
in industry, conimerce, and the major sectors of public 
administration; key administrators of non-competitive 
collejiate institutions, if there are any; local adminis 
trators of the GCD program; and educational officers 
of local military units. Such people may be interviewed 
individually or m yroups, or the institution may 
call a conference based the topic. The people 



consulted will have varied and conflicting opinions 

which must be sifted and balanced to bring about some 

coherent viewpoint. But, after all, college and 

university leaders are supposed to be able to weigh 

and assess data in order to form hypotheses and verify 
I 

principles'. 

In some cases it is possible to find a potential group 
of students which can be polled ^ Airong them are the drop- 
outs from the institution, the people now enrolled in exten- 
sion programs of non-credit or non-degree sort, the men and . 
women serving on a militari' base, a random sample of the 
general population, or a composite list made up of these 
and other people. At least one major study has been made 
of the atudents currently enrolled in the internal program 
of^a najdr university to see whether they would prefer an 
external degree to the one they're taking, but the results 
are not yet published and are too complex to summarize here. 

The modern researcher has brought the technique of 
information seeking polls to a fine art. A questionnaire 
is constructed, tested and perfected. A population is 
identified. A sample is chosen according to some theory. ♦ 
The questionnaires go out. Some them come back and the 
congruence of th ros^onders to the population is estimated. 
The data are recorded on the computer. The cross-tabulations 
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are made and there, in neat columns, the answer is to \ 
be found. A poll is valuable in helping shape a pro- 
gram, even though cynics may suqgcst that the receipt 
of questionnaire's by potential students may be better 
for recruitment than for gathering the data which can 
be counted on to populate a program. People change 
their minds lairly rapidly in the light of developing 
circumstances. ^ 

A proposed program is insubstantial. People may 
say that they would certainly take part in it, but then 
reject the progran when they are later confronted with 
the cold facts that to do so would require the irjnediate 
expenditure of rioney and the reallocation of their time. 
On the other hand, the tangible existence of an edu- 
cational proqran draws [eople to it. V/hat had been 
^'reamlike and unreal becomes definite and concrete, and 
the number of students is augmented by the fact that 
other students have already made a choice to attend. 

v;hatever nothod the analyst of a potential audience 
may follow, he must ascertain at least two najor facts t 
Arc there enoucjh jjo^dIc who are now r( to participate, 
and will ^hu necessary nurber continue exist, either 
because it is already present or because it is being 
constantly roj-lcnished by new recruits. Thus, if ^he 
program is desi':jned to help collf ;e arop-outs complete 
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their degrees, there an adequate number of drop- 
outs who are now ready to do so, and is the nun\ber of 
drOf*outs likely to continue to be adequate in the future 
to n/aintain the program? 

The greatest danger in thinking about an audience" 
is to yield to the pressure to begin with a very large 
oncL My own belit*i is like that of Florence Nightingale 
o said, "The sirall, still beginning. The simple hard- 
The silent and gradual struggle upward. These 
ai/c tht cliriate i r> which an enterprise really thrives 
and jicw:;." MoiJt successful external degree programs in 
thx: country hive stalled with a small group of students 
and have .jraduaily enlarged their area of service only 
after r.akir.vj moo i f icat ions of content and process which 
exj-ot 1 v'r.'x- h.-i* rL-vt alod to be necessary. It is better 
tu i:.t.ir* i^. all ar.vii jrow big than to start big, dwindle 
ir. .-i,-^ as l"]jw.. .liicar in a toc-rigid pattern, and have 
the •.rc;i..r finally disaLi^ear. It is not certain in 
thr 'J:.:to!' St.ate:^ a*. ^. rc-sen* Ihat. there ii£* any third 

'I'lir :'LTiyu\Ti: poii:ntial 

li'T-.tily th'.' ul*ir>ate i.otor.tial audience lor the 
.'V.i. d'-'Tf.?. it i::- i^<-'osiblu that there will coir.e 

ji. .u*. i:. cc 'j-try a concoi.tion of higher education 
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which has already appeared elsewhere in tne worlds and 
which may grow dominant her^ Its fullest expression 
has been published in what is perh.aps tho most significant 
book on education in this decade or this quarter-century. 
This book, published by UNESCO, is called Learning To 
Bi>. In the book sever, of the irost distinguished educa- 
tional leaders in th^' world, headed by Kdcjar Faure (former 
prire minister of France, now president of the French 
Senate) commissioned* a large mir.ber of papers from most 
of the leading educators i.^. the v;orld. He was aided by 
six other people v/ho wern drawn from, an intercontinental 
basis, one of v/hon Anoi ican. 

The authors ^i^ro ic jcr'.c: : t i of life-long 

learning. Patterns * hav.* alreaiiv been put 

into effect ir. m ir.cf, in Ccrranv, and in 

Peru and are '/--ry r.'..ch cr.;-: i'!ero'.l in Sweden* The 

idea is that y^v. rot r.^.K-d *o :ollow in a lock-stop 
after the sot f^r.^ja » y K jr.-jZL wi*.h tho four yr-*ars%'of college 
in a straight lirif*. ".Ll* l'..o'r: stresses moving forward. 
Everybody is 4ui r -^:.» m^-! , in qr^rr v;:ty , a col Ic education 
which he car. iiiko at 'he tirro ti.at he wishes to take it* 
This rattorr. is r.ow being warr^iy espoused in this country 
by Jo/.r: Bradanus:, a ■Jongres'ir.ir from Indiana. 

7 h IS CO nc e t ■ 1. i o r; o f fj C: u c a t i o n r '-^^^^^^ '-^^ ^ '/ ^ i 1 1 

bt'con-e much rorc fluid. I-erh.ipy v;e n^'od ♦ hc' external 
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deqree at the preset time as an internediary step 
to learn how to deal with these older people. The 
external degree ray deal ^'ith the tvtal rattcrn of 
education when it is not assumed that education is 
some kind of a rite of :>assaqc throuah which people 
•pass in the later years of their adolescence, We 
-may need to try to deal with the computer sarviccs 
for keeping track of people as they study in these 
diverse institutions, however much the cost, however 
ir.uch the need, l\cv;cVor much v;c m.ay need to i,>ay in 
jsycluatric ca: o for colle.iiate re jistrars. 

':he ultimtf .ludience for the external deoree will 
ironically enoujh le made-up of internal students. With- 
out oKiboratin.j on the matter at any lenath, let ne 
su<j^j^vst that v;hile efforts to reform the traditional 
pruqrar. on the campUF have been elaborate, com.plex an^^ 
unceasxna, thi.'V havo re luired us to work within a limited 
spher.' (a.ies 18 tc 21) of adjustm-nt and refmem.ent, 
Adr.inistrators, r.rulty rpnicr? af>d students ar- often 
locked by history .ir.J custrr., n.vjulation, or by 
vountrrv-.ilir..j t oi crs int.. fairly riaid systcr.s of action 
whirh :'.rMt 1 1 1 1 J c .i 1 • "i atir:i of the statur, que These 
f'-r^-'-'S rav ro'- t."d , or jr. .'■(•or.io l-antyano once 

su.i it.. .i, tr.-y r.iy L.' or.ly d.^cMy .:r■.^ .'nvj led . 



A NEW sens:: of kxhilakatinc i^ibkration 

In designincj an ext^/rnal devjree, howovei- a new 
sense of exhilaratircj liberation can exist. The service 
of d new audience can create and test new curricula^ 
new methods, new institutional forms, and new way^ of 
evaluation. If exper imf/nts fail, as many will, they 
have not permanently scarred the on-^joinsi internal programs. 
If they succeed, as many will, they can be used with 
suitable adaptation to enrich or diversify the internal 
degree program. At the University ot Oklahoma, for 
e::ample, the external program is being applied to small 
groups of resident campus students. The Open University 
materials imported from Knvjle^nd arc being tried out with 
internal degree students on at least one American campus. 
And the British Open University itself, which formerly 
had an age .restriction that no student could applv under 
the age of 21, has now agreed to accept 500 students 
between 18 and 21 yearr. r^f aqf, 25*0 of then> having the 
usual qualifications for university admission und 250 
of them not possc^ising such 'lual i f ication- . 

'i'hus, it Wf.uld appear that, if all goes well, the 
long-run answer tc» tiie dv t».'i miiia t ion of a i'Ot:onlial audience 
for an external degree may be different from thr.' shori-- 
run answer. Xo-** cf thi.; papT h-i.s d^'djt sinpjy and 
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directly with the ques» ion of how .to start n proqram 
by findinq students will be the initial reqistrants- 

Over the long period of tino, hov.»*';i»r , it is r.ossible 
^Hj^^he ultimate answer to the question of idt»r\t i f y i 
4 potential audierx-u is that the external dc^jrec will 
be wanted .»nd needed ar.d will have an influence upon 
everyone who seeks a c-c>lle-r»^ or univt^r^wty "ducation. 
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EN6LA!^D: m\\ UNIVERSITY 

A TELEPHONE CONVERSATION WITH 
NORMAN MACKENZIE 
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Tt.H'/irCi.vV/ I'nivn i ty of Sussex, 
c^rd r.tr.her, O^tn inivutai ti^ 
Vlanr.ir.g Coninitlct 

MODERATED BY: F. RICHARD FERINGER. 



Dr. Feringer: 

Norman Mackor.zi* hocn on the plarnimj committee 

of the Open B:nfjlish University since its inception and 
continues in that position. Wc asked him to participate 
in this proqrai\ kncwinj that there were r.any facets of 
the British Open University j^"^^ were not necessarily 
transferable to this country. Open University has con- 
siderable ex[:erience at delivery .systems ana continues to 
carry^on a sophisticated evaluation of how those delivery 
sys'iens, are v/crkincj out, 

WHY A coMPLi:Tf:LY ::i:w instiiutio::? 

Dr, MacKenzie: 

Wh'/ in Britain d ki we Jdcidr' to hav*.* a cr^rpletely 
new institution rather than to work ':itr. existinq 
institutions? 
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First of all, in i:nilan.i icr. yo.irs age, v;hen wc began 
tc think .nbo;;t. 1 1*. i , ♦ i.i i • v,-':'^- r.n t »cilitit'S t < .'i an 
adult de^jrec except that prcviut'J by the Lor Jon Univer* 
sity Lxtcrnal Lt-rec. That w.i^; rcrcly an exarinaticn 
systeri based on a syllabus, v/ithout any independent 
tcachinj or sui'icrt Lyi^tcr: . felt tliuic was a need 

in Britain t'er dt.M;rt:n'- ;ai nim; opj. wr tuni tics f cr people 
who wer( no^ able to study v/ith^.ut teaching or support 
syfit< r s . 

^;ecor-d]y, ir. liii^ai:. there v;cre a vrry larvje 
nurber cf : tor !■ v;b.. r i :ht havt.* Lew qualifiL-d, had 
oppor tani tit s exi^a^.d ir the past tc study fcr a deuree 
proqrai;, who haJ :■ i.-sed tho^^e \;:jportunitief3 , Therefore, 
we needed 'vhjt we .■>llv--'. in ncriilar laniju.TTe, a univer- 
sity of th'- r;ec^,:.d o;;ance» 

Th»' thii'.: iea.^>^->r wjs that wv felt the) -j va^; a real 
need fcr njkinj :y^v\ ; rv.v : ::>ns fc;r the rotjaininq cf 
tidults, ani a : ♦ i ^- a 1 a r I v '.if (^..i t* /icr.er:- . V\< ha.: over 
2 40 , ceo t ♦ • :ic'i;<_ r .. in * r. i "j jountry wh.o \\\vv ncjn-'j ra-.luates . 
AiT. w\ I r;f;v:n: .fv.a ; n i-^u.tt^ IcveJ wo t«;lt those 
in * h*'- te.ic!:ir. ; : i ' ' e.= ^; i n iiho'-li 1, e :i.'<:^n the rpor- 
tunity, thr'u:h t ir'-*::-*. i h' : * ::*u.ly, tc raiye 
th'..;r t r.^>r^':^.. : ' r. i 1 .'.'.inl/ m.: t i r ; r ^ ■ : » i. i ^ na 1 
c: t ' .r ♦ jr: 1 t 1 . 
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A fourth reason was the inflexibility of existing 
aystems. In the British hijher ^'duration world there 
has been no sy/^tem of tranut ei able c-redit. Therefore, 
any system of uart-time study or of accunulatinc) 
.credits was not possible with fnt,- cxistinq institutions 
Fifth, we felt the neel for a new syllabus. The London 
University syllabus, which I ir.entioned, was rather old- 
fashioned and inflexible and we needed to have a syl- 
labus more relevant to modern conditions. 

Finally, th.ere was a feelinq that we wished to 
exploit new delivery systems t^art icu lar ly for remote 
or home studics^-nct only television an -adio, but 
also correspondence and Various combinations of sys- 
tems. For all these reasons, und given our compact 
population, we felt it 'as desirable in the early 
1960s to proceed with the institutior. of a new body 
which would have its own charted ricjht to qrant degrees 
and othef awards. Those seem to be ^he reasons why 
we started with a distinctly separate national insti- 
tution. 

co:ip.i::i::G difflihfnt i;k:livl:ky systf^.s 



/ 
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much do students .jct ficn corros[>unuuncc units, from 
the face-to-faco stud- thit Uu^y qet in weokly or 
fortnicjhtly ciiscussion jroups? How much do thoy qet 
from the television and the radio pro'jrams? 

Tho amount of toit'vxsion and radio time in these 
pro^jr.ims is extremely limited. It a.nounts to approximately 
one 20 ninute tt^lwiision, aiid one 20 minute radio 
br^.. ad. -as t pi-r week tor eacii course because we are, 
of coarsu^usin/ nation il ♦-inie and a jood deal of 
near prime tiiuc . Tnercfore, there is a li-iited amount 
of television. i'ao :^ituarion mi jht be iifterent 
where there ir^ cvjhb.' .sy.stt?iis as in the f>acific North- 
wcjt . 

'the proijK-r of th^- rux nhould be seen parti- 
■ulirly i:; t*'liMjn to pru^t materials. There 
IS no doubt t.h.it m the British system of the Open 
University the ram teaciiinj nedium is prints It 
is ret rerely conventional print in the cenr.s of 
tfextbcoks or .-rrci.il reaclpr^i 1 ut specially developed 
and tested cerre:ipra.deru. vor.^bccks which are supplied 
t ..^.iont Wher. m> ^aiks to the Students or 

i^ K.-i jt Mie tv.^. areh pi . irars ♦^here is no doubt 
that the core of th*- i.ritis.h system is the hiqhly 
dcvt l.jol <tn i -ar- f.lly i.rooared prir.t nateriils. 
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It's also important to stress that some of the 
courses, particularly the more advance i courses, 
are now exper imentincj on delivery sv terns not using 
radio and television. 

There is cne other point that is important. 
When we first decided to offer science courses we 
were told we could not do this -'or remote or home 
study because the science students needed laboratories. 
The answer to this was if Mohammed could not come to 
the mountain, the mountain must V70 to Mohamir.ed. 
The Open University developed a hiqhly sophis- 
ticated kit of science oquipmen^and materials 
that is loaned to the student for the period of 
the course and then brought back to the cent6r. 
These are sq successful that several overseas com- 
panies are row buying them for use in their high 
school and college syster.s in remote areas where there 
are no laboratory provisions. All in all we are' 
talking about a hi':jhly flexible system with differences 
betv;eon art and scionm courses in term.s of the mix 
and in terms2 of tl;e materials available?. 

QL*ALm!:0 FACULTY MJiMUHRS 

It's important that the couple of hundred 
people that are now employed on the Open University 
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sity faculty ate (.'mployod L/ a rocoynized academic insti- 
tution and are not moonliqhting in their spare time. It 
is a full-tir-.^e professional coriiu i t ?nont ; in fact- they 
work longer hours for longer periods than the con- 
v^iutional academic. In turn they get rather extended 
periods of study leave after a relatively short period, 
so they can get on with their research. They come to 
their jobs knowing t'uo implications of this. Some of 
them are more adaptable and rrore imaginative than 
others. But by and large they corre to the job knowing 
they have a commitment to adult and continuing education 
and that they ar • going to have to change theit" work 
ir.ethods and their work conceptions. 

It has Loen a program of on-the-^ob training; of 
settirig up coordinated course teams which involved the 
subject acadonics or the academics from a group of 
disciplines, together with the media people and with 
educational technologists, to create a pool of experience 
in course clevelopnont . The concept of the integrated 
course teams is absolutely essential to the problem of 
obtaining faculty cooperation so that this is a cooper- 
ative endeavor. 

Then ^ hero is the [uestion of whether there are 
any areas of subject natter that don't appear to lend 
thor^olves to this method. Mathematics is obviously 
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a difficult subject but it 1ms buon surpriiiinqly 
succeasful. Srji^ .rc h^?;"»ls(> brt n more .successful 
than wc anticipated, qivon tho.ic home Kits. Humanities 
ha$ been very <jood on the whole. 

There ^are Jirforenceri in assumption of methods 
between these jrouus (;t Jisciplines. The problem 
that has to be f i.xni is a problem in the desi<jn of tho 
curriculum as a whole and the intor-relationships 
of subjects in our 5iystom, as well as intrinsic 
subject matter t^MChmq problems. As the Open Univer- 
sity moves intw more advanced courses this kind of 
question may hav< to be taJod. How does onp, in tact# 
teach advanced ; hyi^icr, to people in remote study? 
Thero may be ci.Ttjin arc ♦s that one would liave to 
exclude because tney .ir». oxtiemely difticult to deal with. 

coMPAKAi iVi.: Hi:si:AHCii (^N Kt-Fr;cTiVL;Ni:ss 

H"S«Mrch IS ni)W |;roOfjedin j il n: ! i n* s tfj (ii»t<'r 

i:.. *.,..•<•:••••♦ I nt.'.i.^ u! ♦ !m .i' ^ i s;iiii;t convr'ntion- 

A. a- ..i.. . Firat o* all, the react lonr- of other 
partii of riiqh«u^ t'du'/ation avk^ i rici i^asin j ly favorable. 
When w^' were startin i (six or ruv/en years .1 jo) , we 
wor^- ;nr>re or Iv'ss in a wildornoss with <jreat JOUDts on 
th»j part jf ot.ii^^r acid-.Tilc ecj I I • -a ;ues . M.iny people from 
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Other university irvititut ion:? ;iro aolpiiui tho Open 
•University as course consult ants or spc?ci.u iists or 
as external examintTS. More and more of the materials 
produced by the Open University are provin^j to be 
usctul in teachincj in conventional universi t ies • In 
the tirst year in which those materials have been 
•available, somethina like $1 million worth of materials 
have been sold fo; market to other academic institu- ^ 
tions. This is indication that the Open University ■ 
materials are jood and are effective. 

We arc also moving now to a period where wc are 
qoing to be talking about common course development 
between the Open University and the other institutions 
of higher educ^ition, and the more integrated use, 
possibly, of corbLn£.t ions cf hone study ar.d full-time 
study. So, in all these ways there are sivjns that 
the academic community is judqinq that real <;rompa- 
rability exists. Certainly the first graduates i»i 
thv UL.-:: • nr.'- :ji *.v , i :\ [-^"^i, n-* ij-m: I'-'^t-d. 
I have recently acccptc i an Open University graduate 
for a higher do ?ree on an ecjual basis v/ith graduates 
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/ from Other universities. Therefore, I would not feel 
that the academic comnunity's judgment was fir out. 
This is a bona fide, effective institution. * 

The intercstinq question is whether the teaching 
and learning methods of the Open University are going 
to have a radicaliztn^ and innovative effect on con- 
ventional institutions. We are just at the point where 
one can begin to say that they are. In this sense, as 
an innovative center, Open University is proving 'a major 
factor in the nianning for the future of higher education. 

A Question of riciIDITy 

The reason for the r^tgidity of the lesson and the 
examination schedules is that' the courses are offered 
between January and December each year. The academic 
year runs on a different schedule. Great importance is 
attached to the Open University sur.mer school which uses 
thi* plant and facilities of existing institutions, which 
are not opon in the sumr.or. 

The reason for the rigidity is that we are not 
ranninq a convontior.al co^j^spondence col^leqo where 
you can enter the course at any timo<^ This is a body 
which is runnintj v^^Ot-^J^ examinations and cannot run 
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/ 

reflated examinations like a public exanination if 

/ 

/ou run then at any tiire of the year • The*? has to 
bo a certain a.-nour.t of corf i.iont la I i ty and rro[.aratifc»ti 
for -.'.iblic examinations. But more important, where 
there is television and radio, all the units have 
to be kept in pace with tijat, to b^ synchronized with 
It, Scnebody has tc keep up with the refj.ulat delivery 
of the correspond*^ncc materials and the asscboir.ents 
ar.d the r.arkin^js, and with the broadcast prograns 
*hat are roquir^-d to ao with it. For this reason, one 
has to stick to a'fnirly rigid pacing. It isn't abso- 
lutely inflexible, Lut you could not operate this 
lar-ic syster. v;ith 40, COO students invo Ived-- the delivery 
of lirao pjjr.ti t ICS of material, much of which has to be 
jor :--t'jri zod , .ir.d the turnaround of student ass ignments-- 

the thir. : vas kept in some kind of regular 
sjr.-d.lp. 



r:::?pv Rr:QUiRr:Mr:r:Tf» 

wor^'. "c-^fjr." re^n3 a great many things. It meann 
^; i:. *,no .^rjr.so that there is no form.al re(.:ui rem.en t on 
•ttv. V-;u oo noi have to have a high school diplom.a or 
. *. : J i •/ J i \ . t • o n t o r . Vo u \\ a ve t o b o c a p. ib I e of tj o ing 
•••• :k. :h''' wor i oj.en 3lso means there is no restriction 
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orr iiqe , whero you livt.-, or wh^it you arv cioinq. It 
.ioos t r^*jar^ 1:.^.^ sa:-c a.^ . : . a^ir.s ivns r.;ht rear 
ir. the North Ar.ori. .^r. sysrur^ whci r anybody can core 
dlona and o r. r w 11 c . ':h».-r»/ is obviojoly a tor 
lirait bar.i-J on t:.^- fu:.:i^-j t. rovidoa by tiu' national 
jc^vcrnr.ont r an.: tn it yr^d\\cc^^ \ < i^t r i.aionii"; . 

::ow, thci"-/ 11 V varioiu'. way.-^ of doalinJ witl; 
entry r*. -lu i r on r. t a:..! tiuM't is a ^^Votor ot" woi.ji^.t in^j 
So tr.at. loi , j.ivant a.;i _i jr-.u*.^s ro:*oivo r.cro voi.jl^tina . 
v:or instance., a iv;i;it-J vcr-ioi ;;i;o ivanUa Jc rratho- 
■.i I*, oasior l-j ant^ r-; i-r. Inivo.rsity 

■ . . w i : . 1 1 a I ' : r a arts o ou r s o • 
tr ir; or dor unsure ti.af 
4,*.' u J o n t s a r o i • j t ho 



1 1 



rat I OS 'a. 

tiii-ro i-^ .H I oas.- n.< 1 1 s; r '.a 



f 

W'.'.w ^ nt> o. • lio :u*.'St.ii.n cl Jr^ i-out^s, iri 

- i ' i n : *- v; i lii it <. * all lifl:^; \ i^* w...^ 

;i : I. 1 * > i ^ V.': ; ' * I * !^« y v' . t 1. - a oo^i r . : n a 



* a ■ 



ri It ! 1 ^.'Oi.ii ii a 



I i' fi* .-an 1 1 r if ho i ur;i* 
I : :.■ : ' • i t . i » : boh i nd I V. 
■ \ \* * » r * iw v/s t :\ : ••■ * ai.*t c ;*t . 
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He's directed to see a counselor after two missed 
assignments to try to sort out whothf*r hp is having 
difficulties and needs rcn.edial h-.^lp. 

The result of this contact and of the hicjh moti- 
vation of the student's is shown in what are, in fact, 
extremely low drop-out rates by any pre-existing 
standards. Of the students enrolling in the ■ ithe- 
matics course, which is a foundation course and the 
most difficult, fO* manaieJ to cor.plete the course 
(that is, one year's wurk) and got creJit. ^f the 
science students, nearly 70* completed the course and 
got credit, anJ of the arts and social science stu- 
dents, oV"r 80^ completed the course and got credit. 

Now in many fuli-time institutions these will 
Le regarded as highly satisfactory figures. One of 
the thin;s of which we are most proud is th^-* drop-out 
rate, given the need for remedial work. Open I'ni'/or- 
sity taK.es ;oc.>lo, 20* when. loft scr.ooL :\t ]f) and 
had no further education, anJ rO> of whom had no 
further education ai^t^T th^' d-je \H, Vou are dealing 
with a 7 roup whi'-h has had educational disadvantages 
in the past, and is n:.v; able an<l sufficiently supported 
to be able to carry thrcu:h offrctive cjurser; of study 
in their spare tire. 'no would s.iy that a nfjrral 
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ono year coutiio ot study in the Open University is 
oquivalont to jbout h.\]i a n<>r!n,il tuU-tine univer- 
sity course. It v;^^.Il i i^as^v.i .^a a:i t^:q » ^ ■ i ,i i i on 
of somethin^j li^.c IS- 20 iiourii vjt wf.)r.< in spare time 
a week. i'hat pay jive yt>u -ioiue idea of its naMnitude. 

PLANS Vi)R VH] FlTI-RK 

iher.^ ar.* r,.i.iy : I la.-i to^ tn^.- I'utu-e. Immediate 
pi ins iVK' i ■■ l-,'V. ' riiu tnir.; and iJ':. .■ ■'--•'iv^ 
more jdvinc-'d , A^i -;uon a:; that is Joinpleted, 

wc will ••r*. :a;-' in ♦ ri^' task oi r<?vioina ti;e ori'iinaL 
0'>jt.-;-s. '•;:--:un four y : ir.i --v-.^ry course will be revised 
in teiT'.s el ;./.c lessons leariu^d, students* responses, 
ind ,;:> '^n, to i^r / iaec' a b^^tt'^r an.l ::ir.re ri'Vised and 
vitilit'jl ./our.-,-. 'I'hir.ily, t'-.*Mo is j very int:'r- 
■■j^iri.; :»'V. ' lo: 7 ^;:a^, und-'r Jovern;n'.*n* pressure, 
^:i-/;:a th-^ ^>:' - V:ii V' t:; i ♦ y was nriJinally intended 
r-.,,r i.Pu»s : r :.-tse;;S .^vev .! I , tnis eonma year 

•',0') --v.j . fiMss-: :io!-;'il ::ija wivjoi "da^/ation 

wi . 1 « i: i. 'I'):- |"V ini-'.'Mt i n i^ritiiri is v^^ry 

I-.. 5 wiei ■ s- iisis! "s' i and in r' i s i n ; '.nroll- 
.... i i , ■ i» r -a . i ri^ y ' ' " 1 - ■< i nM 
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/ 

to increase the t'lexiiji lity of the systcnw Unlike 
some places in North Ari.M ica where enrol Iments are 
taperin'j off now, tho I^ritisii "nri M 1 in. -nt.; L-ontmuo 
to rise. They look likv they»il bo riiiin; for the 
next Six or seven yi. ins, partly loi \ie:nu.|rTiphic and 
partly for eciucitional .irv.i social reason^. If tne 
Open University muth*-a oif»}rtn] a ehctnrt^ -.f ii-ducin^ 
unit costs, eitiior uy \'\v\ of the c^y^w^o ij^^-in^j dune 
by home sttidy or part of it i.oin^j done in institutions 
usiiM cvnt^a^4 .t'- 1 ooars»;' ivuiterials, tais is w:iit the 
vjovernnient woul i li^:-. Thoroforo, the nam motivation 
IS an econoni..: y.ui from the j-r/^jr niTienl ^itandpoint. 

Many j^^eopl*." '.*n tn^.- ^jvornin-f body of the Open 
Univ^^rsity woro orpn.^.-j to oxpandt^-d us'* of oourr.o 
materials on tht' 'jrou^ds rho institution had bt_>en 
s---t up for iduit.v Wiio hi! : pr^v i v.-js ly :»^i:isod then- 
opfjortuni t l^•s . ?ryr\': .j!' js in_' m t iVor of cnrollurj 
younjer r.'^.aJtTits br.- lu::- .-.:p. -ri r.u'nt w^vjld toll 

Uo i I jt jbout r.ir:i"j '^f inMoviti^-HT w. • ni jli! ar,f 

ii\ t-..M.;:iiii f 1 H y-: :r ol-.i.i . 

^Th^' Op.-i Vniv-rsity :;y;, :'\iir/ 
b'^Iiv/.., wi; 1. -iiii^'i ] >t ilult 1' iriir-i-;; ind Uiis is 
in Tit il .^.u. wh^t'i-r it '/in ^-^ po 

with tho.s*-' w;i'^ r i :hi c therwise huv:' K^n*: into full- 
tir.e hi Ther -duf-.ition Lu*^. in th)s cuso will be .ioina 
into er ployr,' r.t . This :^jy rrov-ili- an alternativo 



route to full-tire higher education, a rouLc ui 
interest to peotle in North America, too. 

The f-ourtii' t:;ir..; for tl;-.' futui*- is ^i-^ i^.'/floi 
cooperation with ot^er institutions cf higher tJu- 
cation. Certainly witi» the ccllo:ies cf education 
and the new ccx leges that are beiriLJ created Ly our 
current higher education reform, ..■ . ■ ::.-ri;i-: 

a new qualification which v;ill Lu close to the old 
community college's first two years of freshman and 
sophomore cours- s . It* 5 interesting that this now 
qualification is being devised by a corjr.ittec v;hich 
the vice chanc-llcr '-^'f th.o Open University has been 
Risked to chair, r or resent inq all sectors of hi?;her 
education. 

There is ul^r> developin:j cooperation with other 
universities^ anJ cvorseas* institutions?. There is a 
pilot schere goir.j or. m the 'Jnited States with 
tnre*-^ universities to :■ •> ::■ i • : " 1 • • i :i >[ 

i'lrst of all, :r, ^hip.kln^: ^d a syster rf fhis 
Icini, our exreri*:r-7e 3jg-;est^^ that, one ha;^ 'jCt to be 
•/ L I y 1 1 r j ■ - u ^ * n r • r o'\ ch 1 n : .» f r o s r > u r c e s t'^ i . e r- 1 s . 
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One ot ;riy criticii^ns ct slm^j of the pi*oj:oiials that 
are beinvj niaic is that pocplo sc<.' what wu ni>^ht call 
an opportunity of a Jt livery systerr, liku a city that 
•has a biq closeJ-ci rcui t or cable television system. 
They say, "v;hy can't screthir^j witii this?'* 

without ever regally askip..i the rucstion, "What does' 
the populatior'. r.-.^. i?" v;hc r.ot-.is iioip? What are the 
diaadvantaqoJ uout.s or the {.articular problurs 
tlicy * r<.- ..t ry m^: t.icV.K', ar-.-J have we lot tiie resources 
to tack ie 1 1? ; . ■ 1 ■ ; • : ■ . ! 1 • 

with cable tt^I s I . r. , if you iiaven't thcu'jl,*: ^bout 
J'*si-;rir.j i .cur r i ■ -j lur lor *.hcS'./ :*,»<^rlL' and rrc^iu^aLj 
sGt>waro for thir, it s<.e7-s to court disab'ter. 

The British -y:v»,v;: h.js .iLU^ tt» achiovc- ruch ■ 



I n a 



; 1 : I 



r \ : : • : ■ •% : - • ^ : l *. • . » V ' ^ : .: l * ^ .» I i J : j . v s * 1 t - 

ut.:;f:y to r^au^;o ■•/'^■u .a: i t cost. ..Lire ot tii** i'-'^-" 

i r.V!-. 1 '-"^oi \'»Jty ;.i vr. i o ^. '.'m* iraut si'.ii i .s 

I a 1 .ir..: t.:'- r-urb^-r o! !«.".tIv boi.o; cu'/'/tcd 
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Secondly, the British systifm is able to cjivc 
you economies of scale. The cost of producing soft* 
ware, whether it's printed materials or television 
and radio programs, is oft^n underestimated by those 
who want to produce schemes of this kind. We cer- 
tainly have found that this is a costly and slow 
business to do well. Nevertheless, if you jre 
operating on this scale, our estimate is that the 
cost o^ getting somebody through a degree (an under- 
graduate degree) is about one- fifth of the cost of 
full-time higher education. ^ * 

Of course, if one is looking at the socialtvalue 
of this, one must consider that the people taking this 
work are themslcves working. They are full-time 
employees paying taxes in most cases. Therefore, 
they are not a burden on the system. Tliey are actually ^ 
contributing to the national income as well as paying 
a fee. The fee may not seem very large to yo.u, but may 
.be worth mentioning. For on»? year's v/ork it would be 
in the area of $160 to $170. 

There is a difference between our system in Britain 
and yours in th<it you have a pretty well established 
network of transferable qualifications and of part- 
time work wherv on*' ran acquire credit. The British 
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hicjhor eaucMtii-^n :\\\M"r\ .Uk-s not h.ivc t};is althoujii 
wo .Uv .'ilowly .mi : iixl'.jily r:x)vi;vj in th.it Jirection. 

yet, or tr-iiir' ;\;r .\>lii.s"j> .>t f»itt-tirjL- collo'.jo level 
wor . 

Whcr*.' nu:: i ; jLirii wi»:; ,j sn.ilh'r : ujrj I a t ion 
baSf, as m 'rv* Nonjiwi.t Hi i 1 1 sh' Cu lumbia , 

>Uk '^a: {'} V- f V .Mr":jl!y ,k tih- Wviy rxu;ti:i} inati- 

tuti-.r.s Cur be ]::k.».'J. AsV Jic-.v y.'^ .^an c:. the 

res(-arL\'.> t:;ut ^xi.;!. :;. li.^ 'jni vtM'.s i t. iob ana in the 
cor.rur.i*. y c-. 1 !• - ■♦. ^: , ;ir. .! iicw :\.ir t ^a y j.in ; r^;vidt; a 
tf'j;'hi», I ai ! • -'acM lT it will 1 1 :Vy. i:\to 

Aiv/ sys*e:\. V-u'v-' -t * a/.-; ^ / v; "'K'h r'r r.t. y i 
a'.::; I laL: f^;i t h. : . :< ,t; *. i a. o^.,ttv,arc an: for the 
cjur.it I. -:i ct u.-Iiv-. ry :;y 1. 1: :; s , ■*i-v:fa;ly those- are 
;\.:.CMl:.^. f a::: i» :.s:ty r;f nh* t.M a t 

:.v : u.aV: ;.. ' i : t< -rtTii'/ii ;rt'j;' i ^aic• 

J I - » . . - ,i: . 1 ; * M - i y : • : ' V wh i: • ni.. ; t ^ . Is 

:•■ : 1.' : * 1 ' » : i:. I i » ■ ! i;. . J : i i 

V-*: r i; : * ^ . r,* . r : a • ! V ■ ir. a i * i • 
*■'■ -'a * i \ • i I . :■ ' ; i I : r : ■ * ij. v;:;^ 1 < ' : i • - 
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The hi^jhest der^.and is for ^ursos in the arts 
and social sciencos. Next ir. lUMtumd is science • 
Denar.d is less for nathenaticfi and tochnolojy at the 
foundation or the first year level. Those are 
the five interd Isc i'^. 1 ir.ary courses. Obviously there 
is a bias towards arts and social scioi-icos. This is ' 
a function of general inttirest, It's a function of 
what people think they can cctn'^ with, •^'ou^vo cjot 
to rer.en>bt'r that. ♦ h»^ ccurso ol':\:rin^r-: are relatively 
linitod. They arc r.oi li'se a norr.al univer.-^ity course 
offerinsu Th-.-r.- .ir^- a relativf^ly limitoi nunbor of 
nodules, but u:\c cf *,ae ii f foresees is that students 
can cor.bine ther. m almost any nunbor uf corin na t ions . 
There is r-.ucii ur eater flexibility of choice, ';^-.'^r'?- 
fore, the i>roblcr. is t? '.'ro-luce sufficient th.rouqh- 
put m oach course to rake it eccnor.ica 1 ly worthwhiJe* 

Cai vritton rat'-rials arc joneralLy ur^jar.inod i;\ 
"structured learrur.,: .so luenrc-i They involv a care- 
fully r I.ii'.r.e.i :;-;ue:..M- 'f hi ti in- : a:ui exet c 
but t::oy are r.f>*: Lr^)':rarr:'.':i i r. * ne ^i»'ns»' ff r.ovim 
fr'\". o:>' f r ir-^ ^ •:■ ar.cthr-r. I'hey involve juite a lot 
of I I it^-ral r*^il:n; .^l * -xt^r-c i sv^^ ir. |.ro}ect w<^rk 
whicn h r.'^^ tc i.-- c-r.r* i *:h- ri'.:ht nrN'r, Th-'y irovide 
r\::h "-'.r'' :rirV'i ir>::«* t'-^.an -^'f u i .i r;*' 1. 1 v car,** wi^.h 
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a straijht sort sruill scale :>rc.i ;rar.i. VUo work- 
book yuu would receive, for iustance, woul«i cover 
about tiirue wec r.'s w.)tk ni HO pa-it, :*, Vuu would have 
to Jo readinij wr i t in^) , assiqn:nents and s*) '.>n. This 
materiLil is now on th • /V.ietii in market. It is available 
throujh Harper Row inspection. 



Vo : . .1 ; w> t T J I' : :i c ;^ r r « • r ; i th^^ !>2rt%:tor - 

r .-• ' Cen : r t • : c 2' !. t i orui 1 Tec fmol <■ - 
i- si tv ^'^ .*'u.s.,-f'> ^lud a Dff i « f 

L ) ; : .' j# ' ; t /; ." 'f i ; Vt -z J 1 -,• x * :;. i /]• j Comui 1 1 1. e 

ti it ht:\a:r, Uk' !'on:.trlu dirccttd 
*:* '* :.\* T lot Ac\ifit'r:c ycrvii'ts dt i;U5;S««X. 
/: . .'. . 1 .s T or t /. • / a ci; 1 1 ; t of hi J J i j/r;*: 
. '. ; ; • :n .V. t : ■ ; . J r> j t; . ; ^ • f. t .s , j r a /; ixlur/ t'nct > 
:J w , AuriraJ :ur: .VationaJ 

. * . . i'.;,; '.* ; ;, a..;'-' ■ x< u'a.- 

" r s, ^ f _i ;• • ; <: * ;^ * ; .1 . : rf . i r add« t ioti 

I ntroduct icr. to W .Vt - 1 hody atiJ R vsoiirci':^ 
1 Hijh* t i'>i\iL\i t icn , Wort n i ti f\ustral ia , 
: 'f '.'J."].'; and i'Tf ar; ; , .-'cc i J 1 i r.n: A Shor t 
:liH\ct.is Jn.i '-.iit-d u ''jiJf tc the Sooial 
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EXTERi'iAL DEGREE flODELS 
DISCUSSION PANEL 

rJwaid rJibLon: Memoirs 



COLORADO: UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WAllLS 

BY ELINOR GREENBERG 



I will irv T ' i^ .il ^^1'- "^*^V 

Specific things that we have experienced in the Univer- 
sity Without Walls throuyh the Union for Experimenting^ 
Colleges and Universities. The Union is a consortiuin ' 

i 

that IS the sponsoring agency for 26 University With- 

• i 

out Walls institutions throughout the country. 1 
First', the management of innovation is hard. Few 

i:- : .-...i* \ •. i :M : i t v ■..itUat W.ill::; is' 
doing and everyone is skeptical. Few persons can relate 
to new staff roles, and few persons can figure out what \^ , 
itm costs of innovative programs are. New things threate^ 
many people. There is little history for the University 
Without Walls and, therefore, there it« lit?:. i 
Few people trus^. other people called students. Every- \ 
one IS proteetii.q sonic^thing. Few people have the physical 
and eitiotioHiil enei jy to meet and tac kle new problems 
evt'iy Aav . A riruiitv 'o::!*. ^mm be a lonely place; 

pai\»nt)ici not uiK*on.ni'.)n • Close reltit ionships among 
faculty, ,^'.tudentii aiui .idm i n i t i a I ui s are necer.£»ary and 
d^'iiMfid nuu li I loi! fvt. rvune. 'iho m.iiuKjement of innova- 
1 i oti 1 !» \u\ 1 u • 



THc: LEARNER 15 IN CONTROL 
OF HIS OR HER OWN LEARNING 

/ 

The Union lor Expcri mentincj Collcijes and the Univer*' 
si^ty Without Walls is one model for innovation in higher- 
education for which the central and over-riding idea 
is that the. learner is in control of his or her own 
learning. The learner is active and not passive* The' 
learner is the essential reason that all of the staff * 
and faculty jobs and the University Without Walls system 
exist* Tii»j Itsiru'/r is tri.stwurthy and tae institutional 
system can be trustworthy on behalf of the learner. 

In its most profound sense. University Without 
Walls is one response to a nation of sheep« It responds 
to a nation that is computerized , mass, and impersonal, 
and a society that many young people are telling us they 
don't enjoy very much* University Without Walls helps 
persons to experience institutions that are respondlve 
to individual needs. University Without Walls insists 
that the individual clearly take responsibility for his 
or her own life^-choices, plans, decisions and outcomes. 
The program is tough. It is riot for goof-offs. The program 
is profound. It is not superficial. The program is work- 
ing in the lives of people and institutions and is not 
today's theory. 
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THE BEGINNING 



Th« University without Walls began partially in 
the mind of Samuel Baskin as he shared thought^s and 
ideas and hopes with a group of faculty and admin<* 
ietrators in 1969 « That was the era of campus unrest 
and the winds of social change were howling like gales 
through the halls of ivy« Out of that conference 
came the original proposal for a consortium which 
journeyed for two years before it made it to the 
Office of Education and the Ford Foundation for 
funding • 

The seed funding for the University Without Walls 
came from the Office of Education at $415,000 and 
from Ford Foundation at another $400 #000* These 
funds brought most of us through 1970<-71 and to the 
fall of 1972 and, since that time, all the units 
of the University Without Walls have been essentially 
supported by institutional funding arrangements* 

Today there are 5,000 students in the University 
Without Walls in 30 units belonging to 26 institutions 
throughout the country/ 45% of them are male, 55% female, 
40% minority. Of those minority persons, 30% are black* 
Two«thirds of the student group are above the normal 
college age and one«*third is within the traditional 
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coll#9« *9«« Thirty art in correctional institutions 
and forty-eight worm will be includsd as interns in 
a new teacher corps funded proposal in correctional 
institutions in four states. Four international con- 
ferences will be held this summer in Grenoble # Oxford # 
Finland and Austria # extending the University Without 
Walls idea beyond the United States. 

The eight organizing concepts of the University 
Without Walls were: 

1) That there be a wide age range of persons i 
from lS-60; with implications for admissions 
and recruitment. 

2) That there be students involved in the governance i 
administration and design of the program; with 
implications for how you organise. 

3) That students set and pursue their own goals 
and learn to plan and learn independently; 
with implications for what we call learning 
skills workshops and learning how to learn « 

4) That programs are individually designed and 
tailored to fit each student^s needs; with 
implications in learning contracts i advisors i 
resource persons # etc. 
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That University Without Walls use a variety 
of resources for learning in many ways for 
many kinds of people; with implications in 
something we call the Inventory of learning 
resources# employment, internships, travel, 
course work, seminars in the field, independent 
study and all the ways of learning in different 
places with different persons. 

That adjunct faculty and resource people redefin- 
ing what a teacher is, who a teacher is, and 
where they are found, and what an educational 
institution is, bm utilized* 

That University Without Walls use more than one 
educational institution in a network of Univer- 
sity Without Walls institutions throughout 
the United States and that, indeed, students 
can take course work at any college or univer- 
sity convenient to where they are. 
That new approaches to evaluation and assessment 
will be developed including both cognitive and 
affective areas, and that criteria and measure- 
ment or descriptions of thio kind of process 
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will b% don«* This has implications for gradas, 
craditsi tima spanti all bf which wara saan 
to ba as inadaquata whan wa bagan* 

""WHAT IS AN EDUCATED PERSON, ANYWAY?"* 
At Loretto Heights College we have developed a 
papar, a small tool called ""What is an Educated Parson, 
Anyway? What is learning and what indeed is creditable? 
This paper has provided a base for our evaluation and 
assessment procedures in what wa call the degree review 
process* Two other items were very important* Could 
wa lower the cost of tuition, the cost of higher educa* 
tion? Could we redefine what the new breed of teacher 
was in this system? In accreditation wa use the degree 
of our own home institution or we use the degree of the 
Union* The Union ^s degree has been reviewed by the 
North Central Association for accreditation* It was 
at the correspondence status in the spring of 1972 and 
is now changed to the candidate status* The State 
of Ohio Board of Regents licensed the Union to grant 
degrees in the name of the consortium* 

At Loretto Heights we have 106 students in Univer- 
sity Without Walls. Wa began less than two years ago 
with 0 students* The first group, the pilot group, came 
in from the college itself* The new group of students 
includes persons from 15-1/2 to 62* They are parsons 
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transferring from other colleges and universities. 
They are adult females returning to school and adult 
males whose interests in credentials are very different 
from the interest that young people show. University 
Without Walls students are minority students, a group 
of policemen in Albuquerquei and they are special popula- 
tions from as far away as Montana, Ohioi and Arizona. 
Sixty*three percent of our students are female and thirty- 
seven percent male. Seventy-five percent of the credits 
are taken off campus and twenty-five percent on. Porty- 
three percent of the persons are under twenty-one and 
fifty-seven percent are over. Forty- two percent receive 
financial aid. Many have had previous college experience-- 
aeventy- three percent exactly. The fields that they are 
interested in range all the way from gerontology to dance 
therapy , to early childhood education^ to the physical 
sciences, to Swedish literature^ to history and anything 
that you can possibly imagine in which a person woi/ld 
be interested in pursuing a degree. 

University Without Walls is committed to testing some 
ideas of what learning is all about. Does learning come 
in phases? Is it in levels? What is learning for the 
learner? Does it start with being unconscious of some- 
thing, where a person is apathetic to being aware of 
something, where they are an observer? Does learning 
include having theoretical knowledge where a student i« 
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«n appr«ntic# in a vicarious learning situation. Is 
learning having experience as an intern and being able 
to generalize and synthesize as a program leader as 
well? Is learning having commitment and action as a 
supervisor and having influence on others as a policy 
maker, someone with power? Perhaps these questions 
IWad to a sequence of learning that University Without 
Walls is interested in learning more about* I suspect 
that most people stop with learning at the theoretical 
knowledge level. They are not sure what behavior 
learning produces. We are sure that real learning that 
is important to the learner includes many many things, 
and our intent is to respond to the individual and 
develop programs with him or her, in his or her terms. 



Elinor Gremnbetg, Director of the Vnivr'' 
Mity Without WmIIm and other Speeial Pro- 
grams at loretto Heights College, Colorsdo, 
came to the position with en impressive 
history of work for the education of 
physically dissdvsnUged end ethnic minor- 
ity persons. Her sffilistions include the 
Federation of Rocky Mountain States— 
Human Resources Comittee/ Colorado con- 
ference of Social Welfare/ Operation Ouesti 
Arapahoe Community College (designer); 
Jewish Community Center— Adult education 
Comittee; panel of Eastern Women* s 
liberal Arts Colleges (chairperson) . 
Ms. Greenberg graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 19S4 with an M.A, in Speech 
Pathology. 
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CALIFORNIA: THE EXTENDED UNIVERSITY 

BY PATRICK HEALEY 

Academic Aaaietant to the Freoident, 
Extended Academic S Public Service 
Ppogpcene, University of California 



In many ways, the Extended University of the UC 
fldght appear to be the least non*traditional of the 
programs represented at this conference* '^'^^e Extended 
University proposes to offer undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs primarily to adult students for whom 
the university's full-time resident programs are not 
available • The programs # however, will be offered 
through the regular academic departments and colleges 
by regular UC faculty. New degree programs, as well 
as present programs, will be evaluated, approved and 
reviewed by academic senate committees* 



INTEGRATED PROGRAM 
Except for the adult, part-time nature of the stu- 
dents, the Extended University appears relatively 
traditional beside Theses A. Edison, Minnesota Metro- 
politan, University without Walls, and the British 
Open University* Because the Extended University 
has been structured as an integral part of the Univer- 
sity of California, it is anticipated that major 
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changes will be affected within the structure of the 
internal, as well as external, aspects of the UC* 
Therefore, th'? University of California's dual pur- 
pose is to serve the adult part-time students for 
whom the full-time resident programs are unavailable, 
and to affect major change in the structure of the 
university itself. I will cover some of the details 
of the university's decision to choose this model in 
relation to the more non- traditional models* 

The Extended University got underway in the fall 
of the 1972-73 academic year with seven pilot pro- 
grams enrolling about 450 students through six of the 
University's nine campuses* Pilot programs were desig- 
nated to test and experiment with a myriad of edu- 
cational programs associated with unconventional forms 
of higher education as well as students unconventional 
to the university* These include: general access to 
higher education, access to library materials off cam- 
pus at the off -campus learning centers, innovative 
uses of educational technology, admission of older 
students and assessment for admission, a comparison 
of the adequacy of the present curriculum to new, 
basic traditional assumptions about residency require- 
ments, the problem of counselling the adult s'rudent, 
anJ many others* 
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Th# Ixt^ndtd Univtrtity, in its general standards 
of admission and aducational function i fits tha univar- 
sity*s rola undar tha California aastar plan for highar 
•dttcation axcapt that tha program is liaitad to studants 
anrollad at tha uppar division laval for a bachalor*s 
dagraa and at tha graduata laval for a mastar^s dagraa« 
Tha dacision not to ^ffar lowar division work was mada 
on tha basis of a rathar axtanciva comunity collaga 
systaai consisting of 96 institutions throughout Cali- 
fornia idiich provida axcallant lowar division pra- 
paration« Studants anrolling in Extandad Univarsity 
programs ara axpactad to ba primarily thosa now affac- 
tivaly daniad accass to formal univarsity study 
bacausa of work, financas, cultural or gaographical 
isolation, homa or family rasponsibilitias, or aimilar 
impadimants to full-tima rasidantial study « 

A MECHANISM FOR UNCONVBNTIONAIi 
UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENTS 

Tha Extandad Univarsity is an axparimantal program* 

In its pilot phasa it providas a machanism for tha 

UC to axparimant with unconvantional programs during 

tha yaars 1972 through 1975; and basad upon avidanca 

gainad during this tima, to affact changas in univar«* 

sity admissions I aducational and administrativa pollcias, 

and tha tha rasidancy faa structura, which ara nacassary 

to giva tha program a parmanant placa within tha UC* 
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During the pilot phase of the program varied 
admission* procedures especially appropriate to select- 
ing adult students will be carefully developed, tested 
and evaluated for their effectiveness in predicting 
success. The approval of such temporary variances 
in admissions and other procedures as may be required 
for experimental purposes, will rest with the university 
academic senate and regular administrative agencies. 
It's a learning process for all. 

0ff-c3rpus learning centers are planned as an 
inseparable part of most of the programs. The centers 
are not mini-campuses but rather, unconventional 
learning environments. Services to be provided by 
such centers are expected to include, for example: 
information concerning educational programs avail- 
able in the community both through the UC and through 
other agencies, counselling and guidance, library and 
refere: -f. *. irc?8, seminar and classtccm facilities, 
audio ?r.: - leo tape equipment, terminals for com- 
puter cissistt^d instruction and related self-dtrevled 
learning facilities. 

Each center is to be conditioned by the 
character of the community in which it is lo- 
cated and the expressed desires of the students to 
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be served through the nature of the instructional 
programs to be offered at each individual learning 
center* Actual locations presently # and are expected 
to continue to include: facilities of our agricul* 
tural extension service throughout the state (which 
has a learning center or centers in each of the 
counties of California) , community colleges # high 
schoolsi municipal and governmental officeSi libraries 
(which we are presently using) i museums # and places 
of employment. Presently we have facilities set up 
in Fresno in the Model Cities building and in Sacra* 
luento in the public wor)cs building ^ since these 
organizations will offer degree programs* 

New curricula are also expected to be developed 
in ways responsive to the kinds of experiences i moti* 
vations and goals of the part* time student i most of 
whom are expected to be beyond normal college age. 
Experience will also be sought with advanced academic 
placerrent practices^ credit hy examiraticn (which is 
already used extensively in the full-tin^e resident 
programs) , and certif ic tion of relevant work 
experience and self^education. 

The already well '-established university cxten** 
sion and sumner session prograrrs arr not pert of the 
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Extended University* These established programs will 
articulate and support the overall non^traditional 
^^fort while continuing to serve the adult population 
of California by meeting their non-degree related 
continuing education and retraining needs* They are 
doing a superb job of this, as they have in the past* 
Last year university extension had over 330,000 enroll* 
ments* 

THE UC CONSORTIUM GOES STATEWIDE 

In addition to the initiation of the pilot pro- 
grams on each of the nine campuses of the University, 
a new coordinating administrative unit # known as the 
UC Consortium for the Extended University, will have 
as its responsibility the devising and implementation 
of multi-campus regional and statewide programs* The 
central unit will coordinate the efforts of the nine 
rather autonomous campuses And use unique resources 
of one campus on a statewide basis* 

Because students enrolled in the Extended 
University programs are fully matriculated students 
of UC, they will be funded roughly on a basis equiva* 
lent to students in full-time resident programs based 
on course load. State funding for the pilot programs 
and the consortium programs in 1973-74 was sought by 



the University and has been provided in the governor's 
budget as a new program in the amount of $1.5 million, 
which is sufficient to enroll about 1,600 students 
next year in the developmental phase • This would 
also go for one-time costs of setting up the program. 

The Extended University, it is interesting to 
note, was the first new program funded by the governor 
for the UC in his six years in office. He feel some 
degree of support in those quarters. Funding also 
.provides for forty new positions. These are perma** 
nent full*time faculty positions anu are about the 
same number received by the entire rest of the Uni- 
versity put together. 

Extended University students at the present time 
are limited to half-time load and they pay half fees. 
This is half of the fees that go primarily for finan«* 
cial aid and student services* None of the fees go 
for instructional costs, as is true with the full* 
time resident students* This means that the Extended 
University student pays approximately $100 per quarter 
for half-time matriculation* 
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Patrick Henley, an MBSociate professor 
in the department of Developtnental and 
Cell Biology at the Vrdveraity of California, 
Irvine, also holds an appointment as Acadmie 
Ass<^tant to the Vice Prrsidont'^'^Bxtended 
Academic and. Public Service Programs. He 
assists Vice President David P« Gardner 
in directing and coordinating the several 
functions of the UC Consortium for the 
Extended University* Along with several 
planning, coordinating, program, and develop^ 
mental functions, the Consortium assists the 
nine VC campuses in developing degree pro* 
grams for part'^timc students and advises 
the President on Vniversity^wide policy 
affecting such degree programs* Dr. Healey 
received both his in Zoology (1960) and 
his Ph.D. in Botany (1964) from the vniver^ 
sity of California, Ber)teley. Prior to 
joining the VC Faculty, he was an assistant 
professor at Brown University^ 
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NEW JERSEY: THOMAS A, EDISON COLLEGE 

BY JAMES Di BROWN I JRi 

Pi rector^ ThomMM A. Sdison Coll^€ 

THE COLLEGE WITHOUT FACULTY OR INSTRUCTION 
Thomas A* Edison Collsge (TAEC) was founded on 
July 1, 1972, so we are less than one year old. We have 
over 350 students enrolled and will actually be granting 
about 60 associate of arts degrees in June, 197 3 i which is 
a pretty good record for the first year of operation. 
TAEC does not have a faculty, will not have a faculty, 
will not offer instruction, and will not have any 
classrooms. It is a college, and I will defend that. 
I may be the only director or head of a college in 
the country that will never have its own faculty* 

We were founded as an arm of the Board of Higher 
Education of New Jersey, but in May, 1973 the Board 
established Edison College as one of the state colleges 
under the state college law. Therefore, we will be an 
autonomous unit with our own Board of Trukbees on a 
par with the other state colleges in New Jersey. 

The basic concept of TAEC is that we grant credit 
and degrees by examination i and encourage education 
to go on outside the traditional mode. The program 
of Edison College permits students to receive educational 
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exporiancfts where they are moat effective and where 
the particular educational experience meets 
their need I and then sit tor examinations at Edison 
College. 

DEGREE DEVELOPMENT BY COMMITTEE 

We now have two degree programs. An associate 
of arts degree which is very traditional. Essentially 
it is a 60 credit prograni developed in cooperation 
with the Regents External Degree Program. There 
i» a certain amount of spread between the humanities 
and science and the social sciences # but is essentially 
a 60 credit associate degree. It was developed by 
a committee of faculty from New York and New Jersey 
that met together and established degree requirements 
and various methods by which a student could qualify 
for credits under the program. 

The second degree program that we are now offering 
i» the bachelor of science in business administration* 
This, again I was developed by a joint interstate com- 
mittee of business school deans and faculty members who 
decided on the professional aspects of the curriculum* 
Instead of a system which counts credits ^ they looked 
at the five or six areas of competence which a professional 
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curriculum In business ought to contain, and established 
examlnetlons and requirements for each of these areas* 
A student may specialize In two of the particular 
areas of competence—accounting i finance, marketing 
and so forth— and take a comprehensive examination In 
one* This bachelor of science In administration Is In 
Its total package quite a traditional degree, but the 
delivery system and methods of qualifying for It differ 
widely from th^ traditional mode* 

An associate In applied science In nursing degree 
Is now In the planning stage* This again Is being 
developed by an Interstate faculty committee* In this 
case about 22 nursing school deans are sitting down 
together and deciding what Is the essential content of 
an associate program In nursing* This has taken us quite 
a long time to do, but It has been supported by sub- 
stantial grants from the Ford, Carnegie and Kellogg 
Foundations* It Is an extremely difficult challenge 
to ask educators what they expect a nurse to know If 
he or she Is to have the equivalent of an associate pro- 
gram In nursing* 

TAEC has a bachelor of arts degree on the drawing 
boards which we hope to be offering within the year* 
Also In the planning stage Is an associate degree In 
management designed particularly to be dovetailed Into and 
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coordinated with supervisory and managerial training 
within corporations, within service industries, health 
professions and the civil service. The need for 
competency in the lower management level is extremely 
apparent to us in New Jersey. We feel there is a 
tremendous need for upgrading ana extending the career 
paths of individuals who did not go to college. 
These people could be trained more effectively on 
the job or within the work situation, especially in 
the health services area. We are working toward a 
degree program that will be taught by individuals 
within business and we will provide credit through 
examination. 

HOW DO YOU GET CREDITS AT EDISON COLLEGE? 

First, credit* may be transferred from another 
accredited institution. Many of our first students 
have had substantial blocks of credit received from other 
institution, which they may have accumulated over a period 
of ti .J Students May have taken courses in the military 
in the USAFI program or through correspondence courses. 
They may have moved around or picked up credits at 
one place or another. 
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Ofteni students have received credits a number of 
years ago* We do not have any cut-off time on the 
validity of credits except In the professional prerequl* 
sites in the business program where we do feel that 
first-year accounting which Is going to be followed 
by second*year accounting ought to have been done within 
a reasonable period of tlme« This Is one of the most 
serious questions of the cut-off period for aduMs v/ho 
wish to re-enter higher education* 

A woman in my office a couple of weeks ago had just 
been over to one of the private colleges in the state 
where she had earned 80 credits 20 years ago* Her kids 
were now out of the house and she wanted to re-enter 
college* She said the private college would not take 
any of those credits and she was mad* She said the 
fellow across the desk that she had to call "Doctor** 
had obviously earned his credits a lot more than 20 years 
ago* She had a good point* Our degrees don't cease 
after 5| 10, or 15 years # but credits do* That Is one 
of the areas in our program that can attract people back 
into education--Gxamining transfer credits no matter 
when they were obtained* 
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The second area for granting credits at Edison 
College is by examination. He use the CLEP examinations 
and our own examinations developed with the State of 
New York. The Regents External Degree Program has had 
a college equivalency examination program for nearly 
10 years in the humanities and social sciences # nursing 
and education. We are supplementing those with the 
new examinations which we developed for a business 
degree and for nursing^ and a bachelor of arts degree. 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 
The third way to gain credits at Edison College is 
special assessment of knowledge. Special assessment is 
a concept which can be easily misunderstood or is defined 
differently in various external degree programs. At 
Edison College f knowledge already obtained is assessed^ 
regardless of how it was obtained. It is an alternative 
to Che normed examination; we only offer special assess- 
ment when there is not an appropriate examination available. 

A faculty member at one of the institutions in the 
State of New Jersey # public or private, is asked to 
examine an individual on a simple criterion* Does this 
individual have the level of knowledge that you would 
expect a student in your course to have at the end of 
the program? In other words i does this person 
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now have the level of knowledge that would be equivalent 
to students who have taken the faculty member *s course? 
Though it sounds simple # it^s very complex i because 
the perceptions of what an individual knows # and how 
his knowledge fits into the traditional academic 
frauneworki is extremely difficult. The perceptions 
of the testee may differ widely from the perceptions 
of the testor# and it requires a substantial amount 
of counselling to bring the two together and have a 
meeting of the minds before the actual evaluation is 
made* 

TAEC will also do group special assessmants. If 
any organization in the state believes they are teaching 
20 people something^ and an appointed committee from 
the established educational system decides that the content 
and their objectives are appropriate^ TAEC will establish 
a special assessment of that program by faculty ir that 
field* This has a tremendous applicability in many 
of the quasi'^educational organizations that put on 
programs at the college level* 

COUNSELi-ING COMPETENCY 
Counselling is usually not a part of the valida** 
tion type models of an external degree program i but 
we have found it essential to have counselling competency* 
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Within the State of New Jersey we have been couneelling 
wore than potential students of Edison College* It is 
apparent that Edison is developing a network of counselling 
services for all adults in the state who wish to discuss 
the best strategy for them to return to college. We have 
found that just the opportunity to go back to college as 
an adult is not enough • 

Individuals who have never been in college, or who 
have not been in college for 10 or 12 years, need 
encouragement* They perceive college as sitting in the 
classroom with a bunch of hippies or they have other 
images. Read our catalogs and see how we literally turn 
off potential students* Higher education doesn't sell. 
Educators sell 18 year olds, but not adults. When adults 
come onto the campus as part-time eveni.ng students, \;e 
often provide them with a curriculum and a syllabus designed 
for 18 year olds. 

Do adults want degrees? They often don't want degrees 
because their perception of what they have to do to get it 
does not make it worthwhile. But if adults have an oppor- 
tunity to get a degree in an educational environment that 
meets their needs, takes advantage of their experience and 
so forth, they do want a degree. People like to work for 
credit and they like the accomplishment of degrees. But we 
put the price of degrees, in their minds at least, at a very 
high level* 
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We have been finding out as we go along what our 
markets are. After two or three months of planning # 
Edison College was established and started taking stu- 
dents. We felt this was the only way to learn. Our 
students are about 35 years old. They have some credit 
from other places. Edison students may be housewives 
Interested in going back into the labor force, or 
wishing to obtain degrees for self**8atisfaction or 
because their husbands have them. 

Students may be in the military. The experience 
of New York has been more extensive , but over 40% 
of the students in the Regents External Degree Program 
are either in the military or have recently been in 
the military. The New York program is a validating 
process for the whole military educational system. 

Many of our students are looking for job advance-* 
ment. We feel that the external degree we are offering 
can provide a mechanism for on-the-job training as 
involvement in an educational experience for greater 
career opportunity. The nursing program isn't for 
people off the street who think they would like to be 
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nursM* It* 8 for practical nurses who wish to create 
a career path* The associate degree in management 
is for first* line supervisors who want greater career 
paths* This is a mechanism for providing it* 

A RE-ENTRY SYSTEM INTO 
TRADITIONAL HIGHER EDUCATION 

The external degree program is simply an expansion 
of the spectrum of opportunities for individuals to 
continue their education* It is not in competition 
with# but is complementary to, the established tra- 
ditional educational community* Edison students would 
not be in traditional colleges* 

Edison College is a re-entry system into traditional 
higher education for adults* We are a half-way house 
for a great many people who will go as far as they can 
with us based on their background and experience and 
their ability to take examinations* We put their educa- 
tional goals in order and then they go to a traditional 
college* Simultaneously » working on their own or in 
groups with us# students can take courses at the community 
colleges or the four-year colleges* Edison is one 
mechanism for tapping the adult market and making higher 
education available to them* 
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Edison is not in competition with other insti* 
tutionf and in New Jersey, the higher education com* 
munity, both public and private^ has greeted them 
with open arms* All of the state colleges now accept 
Edison credit as they would from any other community 
college in the state* The private colleges have given 
TAEC a full faith in credit statement* The community 
colleges are now working on a policy of accepting Edison 
credits with full faith for transferability. 

This is a list of the kinds of organizations with 
which we are working closely to provide the education 
that we will be testing for. 

1) Libraries are a very important resource. You have 
to have hardware before you can call a library a 
learning resource center. Libraries are very much 
involved with our program in supplying materials 
and so forth. 

2) Business. 

3) Civil service and the educational programs within 
the civil service* 

4) The high school adult education programs are extremely 
im|3ortant to TAEC. They are putting on ^^rograms 

for Edison College students. 

5) The extension division. 

6) The self-learninci groups. 
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jTio of the largest industries developing in New 
Jersey is the organized retirement home. There are 
over 100,000 people in organized retirement homes in 
New Jersey* Each one of these can have a self -learning 
mechanism to develop an opportunity for retired people 
to continue their education « There is tremendous 
potential for retired people to learn on their own 
if they have the resources within their community 
to provide educational experiences. 

So it Is really Edison's goal to make the State 
of New Jersey one large caunpus, a campus where people 
are learning most effectively to best meet their 
needs. It is also the goal of the college to assist 
adults in moving back into traditional higher educa- 
tion if that best meets their needs* 



James X>« Brown attended the UnlvetMity of 
Wisconffin, receiving his iV.S. in i95# end 
his Ph»D» in l960i majoring in Labor Sco^ 
nomics and Economic Theory • Before hie 
appointment as Director of the Thomas A. 
Edison College in Trenton, New Jersey, 
he held several teaching professorships • 
In 1966 he was also appointed Dean of th^ 
School of Business Administration at 
Adelphi University and, in 1969, Director 
of Executive Programs, Graduate School of 
Business at Columbia University. 
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MINNESOTA: f€TROP0LITAfl STATE COLLEGE 

BY DAVID SWEET 

Prt,€'idi':Kt, tHKr^^Jcla t-'etvovcUtcK 5f^fr College 



Minnesota ^letropolitan College was founded by the 
Minnesota legislature two years ago. We started recruiting 
a staff in the summer of 1971 and admitted our first stu* 
dents on the first of February^ 1972 • We graduated our first 
students a year later with BA degrees • He have approximately 
500 students now and expect to double our enrollment. We 
have just been funded for the next bienr.ium by the Minnesota 
legislature. 

MMSC is designed as an institution to test the pro- 
position that one can offer and operate education on 
the basis of some alternative assumptions and hypotheses* 
Consequently, we have deliberately set out not to follow 
many of the conventional hypotheses and assumptions about 
education. When we find ourselves moving into more 
typical assumptions and hypotheses in education, that 
in itself is a justification for moving away. One of 
the principal justifications for MMSC is to test alter- 
natives to see if they have any validity, any utility, 
any viability. Thus# we do not have a campus. 
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USING EXISTING FACILITIES, 
WHEREVER EDUCATION CAN TAKE PLACE 

We operate in what was a 7-county metropolitan 
area. Thanks to the census bureau it is now a 10- 
county metropolitan area and it includes a county in 
Wisconsin. So, we are more legitimately the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin Metropolitan State College. In any event, 
it is urban-oriented by virtue of the service area that 
we were designed for. It is an institution that uses 
the facilities of existing under-used and unused agencies 
all across the 10- county metropolitan area. We offer 
our educational program in schools and churches, factories, 
office buildings, theaters, museums; in short, anywhere 
that education can take place. That was our founding 
assumption. 

The legislature appropriated $300,000 in 1971 
for two years to plan and operate MMSC. It is very 
interesting tc open, plan and operate a college on 
$300,000. Fortunately, we were able to raise, from 
a variety of aources, approximately $600,000 more 
in grants from other federal and private agencies 
and from tuition income. So we've had $1 million as 
our biennial operating budget for two years from the 
initial $300,000. 

We have used other people's resources as our campus. 
We are using the city as our campus) that was our founding 
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characteristic. We have moved beyond that. I want 
to lay out three basic tenets of the Institution and 
tell you a little bit about how we have attempted to 
Implement them. 

First I at NMSC we say that the student has responsl* 
blllty fori and authority over, his or her own educa** 
tlon. We feel that tenet very strongly and are prepared 
to carry that to Its logical conclusloni which I won't 
iipcll out now* 

THE CITY IS OUR CAMPUS 

Second I at MMSC we are deliberately and consciously 
pro-clty« We are convinced that for the foreseeable 

future mankind Is going to live In direct relationship 
to cltlesi whether they live In crowded urban areas or 
not. Our lives are shaped by cities and It Is Incumbent 
upon our educational processes to prepare people to use 
cities rather than to be used by them. It Is our obser- 
vation that formal educational Institutions^ particularly 
higher education jnstitutionsi have a farily substantial 
traditlon--not just in this countryi but around the 
world--of isolrting themselves physically from cities • 
More than physical isolation, education institutions 
are isolating themselves intellectually from cities i 
rejecting urban environment. One might define the ivory 
tower as fundamentally an antl*urban attitude. 
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Thirds we measure educational progress not in terms 
of credits and grades but in terms of what we call 
demonstrated or verified competence. We ask our students 
to measure themselves, not in terms of the number of 
credit hours they have accumulated, but in terms of the 
competencies they can verify. We have come to define 
competence in terms of skills, both mental and motor, 
plus understanding, plus the values and attitudes that 
lead one to utilize the skills and understanding which 
one has. We ask people to define their educational 
goals in terms of the competencies they w^nt to achieve, 
and verify as we have defined competence. 

Wo recognize that most people do not enter insti- 
tutions of education as certified educational planners. 
Therefore, when they come upon our first tenet, that 
they must accept responsibility for, and authority over, 
their own education, if we did not provide them with 
some help, they would be bewildered. If we were told 
that we had the 'est of the day to do whatever we wanted 
to do, without resource limitation, most of us would 
sp«nd the day trying to figure out what it was we wanted 
to do with this freedom. We aren't well prepared to 
use the freedoms that are presented to us. However, 
if somebody then outlined a program for the rest of the 
day as to how they thought we ought to use it, we would 
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instantly be confident of our capacity to improve upon 
that outline as it related to ourselves « That*& what 
we do at MNSC« 

THE FIVE COMPETENCY AREAS 

We suggest to students that the purpose of organized 
educationi be it higher education or even elementary 
educatioHi can be conceptualized in terms of five broad 
competency areas « We asked ourselves at the beginningi 
'*Vlhy does a society create formal institutions of education? 
What are the purposes of it?** We attempted <to concep- 
tualize edrication in those terms* The answer was devel«* 
oped to prove that they have acquired competence # ski lis # 
understanding! values and attitudes in five areas « 

One area is in relation to learning itself i which 
we soon realized was intimately linked up to communis- 
cations # SO| wo suggest to students that they ought to 
be able to verify their competencies as learners and 
communicators « Second i we said that a society creates 
formal institutions of education to help people become 
competent in governing that society ♦ This means having 
understanding and knowledge about the ways in which the 
society impinges upon the individual and the groups to 
which he is a part, and ways in which the individual i 
in asHociation with othersi can shape that society* 
Wc call that civic competence* WoM like to call it 
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political competencei but that. has to many connotations 
in contemporary life. It is political in the classic 
Greek sensfli* We are not talking simply about the govern- 
mental, but also the economic, the social, the cultural, 
the religious — all the ways in which society impinges 
upon the individual* We say people need competencies 
in those areas and that society creates formal insti** 
tutions of education to help them acquire that. 

Third, we talk about vocational competence « 
consider that a person is not liberally educated in the 
contemporary world unless he can function in a vocation, 
profession, or career, and he understands the world of 
work« We have been accused of being a ** fender-bender 
tech." We consider it essential that to understand and to 
function in contemporary society, you know about 
%iork. 

Fourth, we recognise that conventionally work 
depletes, and that one needs something to re-create 
himself or herself. Consequently we talk about 
recreational competence-'-the capacity to supplement what 
you are, to make more of yourself, to use, at least in 
this society at this time, an increasing amount of 
leisure time. Most of us use this increasing leisure , 
not to re-create ourselves but to further deplete our- 
selves and what^s worse, deplete the rest of society 
as well« 
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We are convinced that educational institutions have 
a responsibility* It is a responsibility that the insti* 
tutions tend to meet by encouraging people to be spec* 
tators* We are a spectating society* We make comparisons 
among the kinds of spectating we do* Xt is obviously 
better to spend your afternoon at an art gallery than 
it is on your back watching the Los Angeles Rams play 
the San Francisco 49ers* I suggest that it is not any 
better to spectate in one place than it is in the other* 
What we need if we are genuinely going to re^-create 
ourselves is more participation^ more action* 

Fifths we talk about competence in human growth and 
develO(wient# competence in setting goals for yourself* 
This area includes an evaluation of your capacity to 
reach goals # to reassess yourself in the light of achieve** 
ments or failures to achieve # and to relate yourself 
to others in society* 

We ask students to design a program in relation to the 
five broad competency areas* That program is then 
reviewed and critiqued by the faculty and implemented 
using a variety of learning strategies* Another key 
at MMSC is to throw out some miscellaneous phrases* 
We say at iMMSC it does not matter where you learn it^ 
how you learn it or from whom you learn it# but do you 
know it? Most of education is more concerned about 
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wh«r« you learned It^ when you learned it, how you learned 
it or from whom you learned it, than they are about do 
you know it* 

VERIFYING COMPETENCY—THE FINAL EVALUATION 

* Finally, after the student has satisfied himsr^lf that 
he has learned what his program set out to teach him, 
the student must be convinced that, after working in 
association with the advisors and the rest of the faculty, 
he knows the material • Then he is run through what we 
call a final evaluation program. The final evaluation 
attempts to develop a narrative transcript describing 
in detail what is known, what the conqpetencies are and 
how, in fact, they have been verified. We do not have 
a transcript that lists courses because we don^t offer 
courses. We do offer group learning opportunities, 
but they aren^t courses and students are not required 
to take any of them or to use any college sponsored 
learning projects. Students may learn in any way that 
it makes sense to them to learn. 

Let me add that the bulk of our faculty consists 
of people drawn from the community/ We call them com** 
munity faculty members. We attempted to attract a large 
number of these people, persons who have demonstrated 
their own ability to learn, to apply what they know and 
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who have a willingness to share what they know with our 
students. Many of these community faculty members 
come to us with advanced degrees and some of them enroll 
as students themselves* Other faculty come to us as 
students and it turns out they can become community 
faculty members to help other students learn* That 
is very crucial to what we are all about* We are trying 
to convince people that they can be both learner and 
student* 



DMVid V. SW0^t attended tXikm UnivtMity, 
recmiving hiM M.A. in 195$ and his Ph.D. 
in 1967, amjoring in Political Scimncm* 
From 1959 to 1969 Dr. Sweet held /acuity 
and MdminiMttMtiye UMignmntM with the 
Ohio vnivrMity and tha ZllinoiM State 
UniverBity. In 1969 he wmm Mppoint^d 
Vice ChMncellor for Acsdemic Afftdru 
for the Minnesota State College Syetem. 
Dr. Sweet wee selected by the Minneeote 
State College Boerd to be the founding 
President of the Hinnesote Hetropoliten 
State College in 1971. Previous to that 
time, Dr. Sweet wss instrumental in the 
conceptualisation and planning of a new 
college primrily aimed at meeting the 
educational needs of adults in the IVin 
Cities metropolitan area. 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

BY FRED A. NELSON 



Co-'Director, Office of Hew Degree 
Ptogtem$ College Entrence Exemi^ 
rMtion Boerd 

The College Entrance Examination Board has no inten- 
tion of offering degrees by examination or by mail* The 
Office of New Degree Programs is essentially a service 
agency to institutions! state systems # and agencies that 
are interested in expanding educational opportunities 
through alternative degree programs, 

THE OFFICE OF NEW DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Many of you are aware that the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Educational Testing Service 
jointly sponsored the Commission on Non«*Traditional 
Study chaired by Sam Gould. At the same time it launched 
the commission I the College Board created the Office 
of New Degree Programs as the clearinghouse agency for 
what was then called External Degree Programs. We We 
since changed the name of the office to New Degree 
Programs. We have a variety of publications and annotated 
bibliographies of literature dealing with the external i 
or new degree topic. 

My counterpart at Educational Testing Service # 
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John Valley, this year compiled a publication called 
"Increasing the Options* It spells out a number of 
alternative programs that are either operational or in 
the planning stage # and includes some brief descriptions 
of major studies and supporting services. The office 
has an array of publications which serve the cause i 
as well as a series of activities. 

The Office of New Degree Programs co-sponsored , 
with the American Association of Higher Education, a 
five*session conference on tne external degree at the 
annual meeting of the AAHE in Chicago this March* The 
papers presented there appear in the June issue of the 
Journal of Higher Education # edited by Pat Cross* 

We also sponsored a series of small meetings of 
institutions and programs that are developing external 
degrees* A year ago in Princeton, David Sweet from 
Minnesota Metropolitan State College attended one. 
Another session was with Jim Brown from Thomas A. Edison 
College # as well as representatives from the University 
of California, the other system in California, Those 
are the kinds of things that we do, 

EVALUATING BRITISH OPEN UNIVERSITY MATERIALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

My main purpose is to briefly describe an evalu- 
ation project of the British Open University* The 
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Carnegie Corporation has given a grant to the Colle.-g^ 
Entrance Examination Board to conduct an evaluation 
project of the British Open University (OU) methods and 
materials during the current academic year. The grant 
was in excess of $200 #000. The number of students involved 
is about 875* That turns out to be about $250 per student 
for evaluation, which is probably more than it costs 
to provide the program. 

The College Board research is being done by Rodney 
Harnett at the Educational Testing Service in Princeton. 
This project has important implications for the future 
utilization of Open University methods and materials 
in this country, and is now underway at three American 
universities. University College at Rutgers, in New 
Jersey, is using three foundation courses. The three 
are: humanities, mathematics and science. The University 
of Maryland is offering the humanities course. The 
University of Houston is offering humanities and science. 

San Oiego State College, now called California 
State University, San Diego, was to have been a fourth 
institution in that project. They v.ere going to offer 
the mathematics foundation course, rhey were the only 
institution that was going to actually transmit open 
university films over open circuit television. But for 
a variety of reasons (the lead time, too high cost, 
and the length and rigor of a full year course) San 
Dioqo found it necessary to drop out of the project. 
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The OU is indeed under great pressure to recover 
some of its amazingly high development costs for materials 
Harper 6 Row is the agency in this country marketing 
the printed materials, films and audio tapes* 

HOME STUDY SCIENCE MATERIALS 

The scientific materials are available through 
an air-flow development company in Canada. The science 
Kit has been used very effectively with home study 
for the science foundation course. Home study is 
one mode that has not really caught on in this country , 
but the OU science kit is a laboratory with everything 
but the kitchen sink. The clever microscope has three 
light sources including a self-contained electric light 
with batteries. It has three different powers of mag- 
nification with three different objective lenses. The 
optics make a -U.** Just as it is desirable to have 
economical pocket calculators, wc are now approaching 
an economical 200 power microscope. 

There are some indic.itions that the faculty using 
the OU materials and the scientific equipment are pleased. 
There is some concern that Harper & Row is anxious to 
market all the materials piece by piece. Some of the 
faculty using the materials at the three participating 
American universities feel that the foundation courses 



have a coherent hull and it may be a mistake to try 
to break them up into smaller pieces. An evaluation 
study now underway should have a very good over-all view 
of faculty attitudes towards using the materials, student 
attitudes, and what kinds of students have succeeded 
using the OU approach* At Maryland and Rutgers the 
students of both institutions tend to be adults with 
an average age in the 25-35 range. The University of 
Houston, unlike the real Open University, is offering 
the humanities and science courses as traditional courses 
for traditional college-age, on-campus students. None 
of the three institutions is transmitting the films or 
the radio tapes over open circuit* That is another 
reason that I regret San Diego dropped out of the project* 

TRANSPLANTING BRITISH MODBLS TO AMBRICAN SOIL 

I would like to reflect upon some of the differences 
and perhaps potential problems that I see in transplant- 
ing these British models to American soil. The Univer- 
sity of London, with a pure external degree (a degree 
by assessment or the OU national system of correspondence 
study) is in for some tough sledding in being transplanted 
in full to our own country for at least fot;r reasons. 

The biggest difficulty la the American niqher education 
tradition to not separate the function of instruction from 
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assessment* Tne individual faculty member is the instructor 
and the evaluator (the assessor) of students. Other 
national systems of higher education separate those 
functions— through external examiners in the case of 
England, ttirough state examinations in other countries* 

In our own country, for a series of historical reasons, 
the individual instructor is omnipotent king in the 
classroom. This creates a whole series of problems when 
you think about it -the hassle of grading and so forth* 
With the autonomy of faculty in determining what is 
indeed appropriate for a course, the utilization of the 
OU materials will rest largely with individual faculty 
making decisions on whether all or parts of the OU mater- 
ials are appropriate for his or her particular course* 

Another result of the separation of functions is 
a great consensus on the meaning of a degree in England, 
perhaps too great a consensus, whereas in our oim country 
there is none. But, even so, degrees are important* 
As I travel around and talk with various directors of 
external degree programs, when pushed to the wall with the 
question, "Would your program be viable if it didn't award 
a degree?" The answer is, •'No* " and the same answer would 
prevail at traditional institutions* Degrees may be 
losing their extrinsic valu^, but they still have 
intrinsic value to individuals. 
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Norman Mackenzie pointed out another fundamental dif* 
f eren /e between Great Britain and the United States in 
that England has a centralized^ national system of hi9her 
education. In this country we have at least 50 states 
and 2^000 institutions, each of which may be awarding 
their own external degree. Perhaps the rigor and, in 
many ways, the traditional nature of the OU materials 
is different. It isn't relevant in some cases* 

As to the future of the OU materials in this country, 
a number of institutions are making increased use of the 
OU materials. Salem State College in Massachusetts is 
one example. Among the 1,350 proposals suhmltced to 
the Fund for Improvement of Post-Secondary Education was 
an institution planning to offer another external degree 
program making heavy use of the British OU materials. 

The importance of the British OU is that it has brought 
into focus the concerns of American higher education 
for serving a new clientele of students. They are the 
adults who did not have or, if they did have, did not 
take advantage of the first chance for higher education. 
There is also the politically attractive hope of saving 
money. There is also the hope, as in the University 
of California^ of interjecting some genuine innovation 
into higher education through non-traditional means. 
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Fred A. Nelson holda two posit ionM 
with the College BntrMnce BitMmin^ 
ation Board in Palo Alto, C«;i- 
fornia. He is CO'-Oi rector of the 
Office of New Degree Progrmma and 
Associate Director of the Western 
Regional Office of CEEB. Or* 
Nelson received his BA degree in 
Psychology from the University of 
Rochester and a master's in Gen* 
er%l studies from Yale. He went 
on to receive a Doctor of Phil* 
osophy in Higher Education at 
Stanford. He has published numer* 
ous articles including t ^The 
External Degree/* The Journal 
of the National Association of 
College Admissions Counselors In 
September 1971/ "The Open UnLver* 
si ty in the United States/* Col* 
leg e Board Review , Fall 1972/ and 
**Trri Open University Projects 
Idealism and Hard Realism,** The 
Times Higher Education Supple- 
ment , January 12, 1973* Before 
coming to CEEB, Dr. Nelson was 
Research Associate to the Staff 
Director of the Commission to 
Study Nonpublic Higher Education 
in Chicago, Illinois. He also served 
on the Stanford faculty as a lec* 
turer in Education. 
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SUIiKARIES 
OF 

AFTERNOON DISCUSSIONS 

LEO BY PANEL SPEAKERS 



"If a man does noi kevp pace with hie aompanione, perhaps it 
ie beoauae he heave a different di'umer. Let him etey to the 
mueio whieh he heare, however measured or far away, " 

K«nry David Thorcaut Waldan 
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THOMAS A. EDISON COLLEGE 



During th« afternoon question and answar period, 
James Brown, Jr., Director of Thomas A* Edison College, 
attempted to explain and answer questions about the way 
the New Jersey college works • 

To start with. Dr. Brown emphasised that Edison Col- 
lage is not in competition with traditional colleges. 
The college is attempting to serve adult students who, if 
they did not come to Edison, would not enroll anywhere. 
The median age of students is 35. One of the major 
problems with traditional colleges and universities is 
that faculty tend to transfer to adults the qualities of 
18 to 24 year olds. 

RECOGNITION OF LEARNING 

In its effort to provide a re-entry vehicle for a 
wider socio-economic and age range of students, Edison 
College will carry out evaluations of colloge-level 
learning, no matter how this learning was acquired— through 
experience, self-study, college courseu taken long ago, 
educational prograirs offered by industry, the military, 
labor unions, and the like. It will award associate 
and baccalaureate degrees in recognition of demon- 
strated col lege- level learning and abilities. The credits 
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and degrees awarded by Edison College are accepted by all 
colleges and universities in New Jersey in full faith* 
Two reasons for this unusually good articulation are that 
the state's most distinguished faculty evaluate and award 
credit, and that Edison's students transfer to other col- 
leges and universities at the upper-division level* 

Edison Collage won't offer courses—that is done at 
already established institutions. The foundation of 
Thomas A* Edison College is certification* The evaluation 
function has been separated from the learning environment • 

An individual may transfer previously earned college 
credit without regard to the number of institutions pre- 
viously attended (with the exception of a number of pro- 
fessional subject areas) or the length ot time which has 
elapsed since the credit was earned* Since there ic no 
statute of limitations on degrees^ Dr* Brown pointed out# 
why should there be time limitations on the value of 
credit? 

Official transcripts from regionally accredited col- 
leges and universities will be evaluated and acceptable 
credit may be applied toward the credit requirements of 
an Edison College degree* Only those grades and courses 
that a candidate wishes to apply toward his degree will 
be recorded* 
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In the case of a specialized degree (the college 
anticipates offering a Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administrwwion degree in mid*1973r and an Associate in 
Applied Science in Nursing degree in early 1974) , the 
registrar evaluates credits previously earnedi watching 
for duplication r and determines deficiencies • No credits 
are awarded by the institution—^faculty validate all 
credits* 

Since the majority of credits validated so far are 
transfer credits^ Dr* Brown was asked if there is a 
tremendous loss of transfer credits elsewhere* **No#** 
he said# **except Edison College students do not need to 
fulfill residency requirements." The whole point is# 
''What is the best way for you to continue your education?^ 

CREDIT THROUGH PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS 

A second method of earning credit is through success** 
fully completed proficiency examinations* Initially # 
Thomas A* Edison College will grant redit for exams 
offered by the following testing agencies t 

1) New York * New Jersey College Proficiency Exami- 
nation Program (CPED) 

2) United States Armed Forces Institute Course 
Tests (USAFI) 
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3) College Level Examination Program (CLEP) 

4) College Board Advanced Placement Examination 

It is Dr. Brown's opinion that the Educational Testing 
Service should set up standards for its series of tests, 
norming, and methods of revising examinations. The American 
Council of Education should continue to evaluate the quality 
of exams— subject matter, number of timen used, etc. Ideally, 
examination programs should be administered by the American 
Council of Education or an independent accrediting association, 
not by ETS. 

Since there is always the possibility that a te^t could 
be ••lifted,'* Dr. Brown feels that examinations should be 
••organic, •• constantly changing exams which no one sees until 
the test package is opened. Twenty percent of the test 
questions should represent "norming^^ questions which will not 
affect the student's score. 

At this point Edison College is using standardized 
exams only, but is in the process of developing examinations 
in particular fields. They are, for example, norming every 
nursing school in New Jersey for their Associate in Applied 
Arts in Nursing exam* 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENT 

A third method of earning credit towe^rd an Edison 
College degree is through special assessment. Although 
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coinmoAly referred to in the media as giving credit for 
^life experience,** special assessment has as its central 
concern the recognition of college-level knowledge or 
competence, however acquired. Special assessments wilT 
include oral, written, and performance examinations, and 
the evaluation of portfolios of artistic, literary or 
musical accomplishments* 

Faculty panels, consisting of one or more collegiate 
faculty members or experts in the field, will be convened 
in the following situations to evaluate a candidate or 
samples of his work: 

1) When a particular experience or type of knowledge 
cannot be assessed adequately by existing pro- 
ficiency examinations. 

2) When no proficiency tests are available in a 
particular subject area* 

3) When questionable transcripts and credits that 
cannot be documented must be evaluated* 

The fees for a special assessment are $25 to apply and 
an additional $75 for the assessment, regardless of the num* 
bor of credits awarded* The assessment usually takes one 
day with the applicant going to the faculty* The con- 
sulting professor (s) makes up the examination instrument. 
Evaluations are made in terms of ** competencies** which, 
in turn, are translated to more negotiable **credits.** 



since Edison College was established (July 1972) , 12 stu- 
dents have been awarded credit through special assessments « 
It is hoped that some of these ''unique^ examinations can 
be standardized, a test date announced, and that 10 or 
20 students can take them at one time* 

EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The Counselling Services of Edison College were estab* 
lished to provide educational guidance tc individuals who 
are interested in pursuing their education but who may not 
be sure of how or where to begin* One need not be enrolled 
at Edison College to use these services* 

At the present time, the counselling staff consists 
of the Director, five counselling interns, and part-time 
counselors at four locations* An effort is made to identify 
counselors with established businesses and organizations 
and to schedule appointments at convenient times and locations* 
Since Edison College is itill relatively new, much of the 
counselling is done on a large group basis* 

Dr* Brown pointed out that two-thirds of the individuals 
counselled are advised to go to a community college or a 
four-year institution* Edison College ic, in effect, a 
place for adults who have been away from college to go for 
advice * 
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The foUowinq responses were to additional questions 

asked of Or* Brown: 

1) How are the various types of credit posted on 
the transcript? The number and the method for 
earning the credits are posted. In the case of 
special assessment, the assessor's name(s) is 
also posted. You never see faculty names on 
transcripts from traditional colleges. 

2) Does Edison College have a program for minority 
and disadvantaged persons? Edison is not for 
the educationally disadvantaged! it is for the 
over advantaged . 

3) Who was your opposition? There wasn't any oppo- 
sition. It happened before anyone knew about it. 
In Mew Jersey, the Board of Higher Education has 
the right to establish colleges. It doesn't take 
legislation. 

4) Khat makes you think that Edison won't get the 
traditional stigma? It probably will. It will 
be a candidate for accreditation next year. It 
is not one now because a six-year budget is 
required. 

5) Suppose I'm a student. I write in, describe myself, 
and ask for information. We send you a catalog, 
ask you to read it, and come to us for advice or 
enroll if Edison can do something for you* 
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UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS 



Mrs. Elinor Greenberg answered further questioni 
about the University Without Walls at Lcretto Heights 
College in en afternocp session* 

University Without Wa?ls (UWW) is a consortium of 
schools headquartered at Antioch College in Yellow 
Springs^ Ohio. The idea for the private^ non-profit 
corporation began with a meeting of college presidents 
who were looking for change* Out of their informal 
discussion grew the Union and that group of presi- 
dents became the Board of the Union* 

Originally! seventeen colleges shared an $815/000 
grant to develop and implement ^ financially viable 
program* The purpose of the grant was to attract the 
non* traditional college population* By assigning 
advisors I the Union members could reach off-campus 
and into far removed areas* There was no intention 
of "competing" with oxisting institutions* 

UliiACHlNO bTUDENTS AND GIVING 
THEM RESPONSIBILITY FOR LEARNING 

The student recruitment began in the summer of 1971« 
Numerous press releases led to radio and television spots 
that resulted in "a tremendous number of inquiries*" The 
appeal was to different audiences^ so rock music was used 
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with young people and claselcal music to reach adults • 
They found word- of mouth communications were best. 

Interested students inquire at the Antioch campus. 
They get a list of participating colleges and then fill out 
two applications, one to the program, and the other to the 
specific college. The application asks: Where have 
you been? Where are you now? VVhere are you going? 

The student *s education process works with an open 
time frame, beginning with an orientation. Students 
plan their program and participate in learning skills 
workshops. After developing a program, they must 
implement the plan, generally by a learning contract. 
The contract is signed by the student, ad^isor, college 
director and community resource people. The record of 
credit granted, evaluation and papers become the port- 
folio. Degree review is a major work or learning syn- 
thesis, such as a curriculum for environmental study, 
a book of poetry, or a history of Aspen, Colorado. It 
is a celebration rather than a judgement. 

The student is responsible for developing and achieving 
his/her own goals. The d ^ree is awarded when competency 
can be proven in the student's chosen field. Competency 
includes vocational, civics (inter-relationships) , and 
communication skills^ personal qrowth^ plaining^ orga- 
nization, initiative^ creativity and service to others. 
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"Training" is taken into account but it is felt that 
"there are lots of training programs and not many edu* 
cation programs^" said Mxs* Greenberg* Advisors really 
know students* competencies because they demonstrate them* 

With UWW*s open time-frame, students can **step out* 
rather than "drop*out«" Students often find it helpful 
to draw a picture (graph) and demonstrate their use of 
time« Students tend to plan too much, so the first four 
months usually are spent in time and resource management* 

Students may begin course work any time but there 
are three formal semesters during the year, each has a 
16«*week time frame* Fees are for services rather than 
broad tuition* 

Some UWW Consortium members start with a fee for 
services, but at Loretto Heights , students are charged 
regular tuition at $70 per credit for part**time students 
or $1,700 a semester full-time* Students can apply for 
a learning stipend rebate for certain learning experiences 
such as private tutoring or materials* Two students and 
a program director evaluate rebates* Forty-five percent 
of the students receive finanrial aid. ^.'r at l-^ast havp 
taken out a loan* Most are earning their own way* 

THE MULTIPLE ROLES OP UWW STAFF 

Some qualities UWW staff often have in common 
aret a clinical or applied behavioral science background, 
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political interests and a fascination with management. 
Instead of being hindered by their traditional educationi 
discontouted faculty are intriqued. By assuming multiple 
kinds of roles in the community experiencei faculty learn 
the totality of the education institution's system. 
Three- fourths of the faculty job is advising students. 
The other fourth is in management and administration* 

UWW doesn't have traditional administration^ as 
administrators ^re faculty involved with students part- 
time. Students are also involved in the management if 
they qualify. FJverybody owns part of the U^VW system, 
and are responsible as consumers to give something back 
to the system. 

Advisors are under contract to the school. Each has 
7-1/6 FTB (18 bodies) per year. People who work in public 
agencies do advising voluntarily or as part of their job. 
Many private parties do charge for advice and the fee 
is negotiable by the student. 

Advisors are not necessarily resource oeoplei as a 
resource involves expertise in a field. The advisor 
is a middleman^ not in evaluation. Advisors mus^ be able 
to work with the variod student populationi from i young 
person in a commune to a 45-year old banker. Advisors 
usually are located where students are. At the University 
of Minnesota I however i the student comes to campus for 
planning and may not return until graduation. The advisor 
may travel to or telephone the student. 
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MEASURING SUCCESS AS AGENTS OP CHANGS 



UWW students have gotten good jobs, and have 
gotten into graduate school. There is a list of graduate 
schools which will accept a UWW degree. The pre- 
paration for graduate studies is superb. For instance^ 
a student preparing for medical school arranged a 
meeting of resource people including a psychiatrist, 
a mental health director , a psychiatric nurse and 
the UWW director to set up his program* 

A student* 8 portfolio can be transferred to 
credits at a traditional school. The UWW plays an advocacy 
role for students, to get the graduate school to agree 
to look at the student *s program, deal with it and give 
certification. Students and staff are willing to be 
agents of change and puiih other institutions to consider 
individuals with UWW certification. The degree of 
competency in the consortium is so great, it sells to 
graduate schools. 
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EXTENDED UNIVERSITY 

Dr« Patrick Healey^s afternoon session discussed 
the student population # facilities # resources and 
costs of California's Extended University. 

^These students are a different breed i** he said. 
Occasionally an instructor will find a student whose 
knowledge about a certain subject surpasses his own 
simply because of the student's activities previous 
to enrolling in this program. 

The median age for people taking the program 
is 35. The student population is 501 malei 50% female. 

Many of the students are tra^^'^fers from community 
colleges. The program is open only to upper division 
students, and they must not have attended college 
for one to two years orevious t-.o their enrollment 
in the Extended University. Most of the students who 
come to the Extended University were oreviously part- 
time students. Out of 450 students # 60% are at the 
master's level and 40% are at the bachelor's. 

Financial aid is available for any full-time stu* 
dent who qualifies in the reqular University of 
California program. Student feesi howeveri do not 
go for instructional costs. Two courses cost $100. 
The degree mechanism is the same. 
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OFP-CAMPUS LEARNING 

In addition to the outlets on each of the Univer- 
sity of California campuses^ the Extended University 
makes use of remote learning centers. Prospective 
students can find out what courses are available and 
how to answer their needs from counselors in the cen«* 
ters* Students in the program generally have different 
kinds of problems than counselors are used to. Regis- 
trars^ publications^ newsletters^ etc.^ are also lo- 
cated at the remote learning centers. 

The Extended University is trying to break down 
the curricula into two parts t self-study and the off- 
campus learning centers* Existing facilities are 
used where possible* One example js the facilities 
offered by a Naval base as a remote learning center* 
The centers have micro-wave television units* The 
television units are considered very inexpensive i as 
they can be set up at one university for $35^000 
with icpfcfitcrs for $15^000. 

As to problems in becoming established, Dr. Healey 
said, "During the planning phase everyone was kept 
informed of everything that happened as it happened* 
Most opposition came frc^ faculty. This opposition 
fell away when we appeared in the Governor's budget." 
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MINNESOTA METROPOLITAN STATE COLLEGE 



In the aftarnoon discussioni Dr. Sweet described 
in detail the operations and philosophy of the Minnesota 
Metropolitan State College (MMSC) * Dr* Sweet explained 
the process students go through for a degree. 

THE prcx:ess for a degree 

Students begin by specifying their own goals and 
evaluative techniques* Students prepare a competency 
analysis in narrative form* They cover what they 
see as their skills, knowledge # understanding and values* 
They are required to offer evidence of this competency. 
Dr. Sweet explained i ''Competency analysis is looking 
at yourself backwards* This process can paralyze 
some people who aren't ready* Others find they are 
just drifting along." 

It is not the student's sole decision to stay in 
or leave the institution* Resources at MMSC are limited* 
A student who does not understand the institution's 
unique advantages could use up too many resources* The 
question for the staff becomes i "Is it worth it to get 
this person into the process?" 

An orientation process is required for all students* 
Some know how to learn, however, mar/ don't* When the 
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orientation is complete^ the advisor (each faculty 

advisor has 50 advisees) begins to develop a plani 

in narrative. When the plan is in shape to the student *s 

satisfaction! and the advisor^s, it goes to review. 

The plan is submitted to a faculty group for their critique. 

The faculty say whether or not it is a workable plan 

that will lead the student to his/her desired goals, and 

give their evaluation and/or recommendation. The student 

doesn't go through review as a hurdle to be jumped, 

more as a milestone to be passed. Review is felt to 

be a valid process even if the plan is very strong, 

because the student sees another person's perspective. 

Then the student goes into his strategies: study 
group, independent study, internships, etc. He/she 
accumulates an evaluation of his/her competence from 
faculty. This evaluation is similar to the original 
competency analysis. Judgement is limited to, did the 
student verify the competency? There is no judgement 
on areas of competency. 

To complete an initial degree, a normal time frame 
is used. Students generally have two years of college 
in coming to MMSC and are given 18 months for the last 
two years^ It is possible to obtain a six-month exten- 
sion. 

There are some problems at MMSC^ One is the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining proper materials. Another is that 
all the advisors don't have sufficient expertise in some 
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areas. Advisors, too, need to fill out ccrapete»acy statements 
to work with student Interest areas* Some members of the 
faculty have trouble at times dealing with certain educ- 
tional concepts and freedoms, and urge more controls* 
Occasionally this conflicts with administration. 

Learning is quantified in a non-traditional trans*- 
cript, the shortest of which is six pages. A MMSC trans- 
cript includes a series of short analytic descriptions 
of what the student knows. The point was made that 
when you look at a traditional transcript, you don't 
know what a 3.5 grade point average is in terms of a 
measure of learning* When students transfer it is 
generally because a specific learning area is not 
available, or they must move* A record of progress is 
kept for those students who haven* t completed degrees. 

MAXIMIZING COMMUNITY PESOUPCES 

The college maximizes the advantages of community 
resources* The basic resource is the advisor and his/her 
knowledge of the resources of the college* There is no 
campus, but there is a coordinating center with staff 
offices* To avoid the possibility of people taking advan- 
tage of the limited resources, students pay $800 for their 
last two years of college* This buys shares of faculty 
time* If the student doesn^t graduate in 18 months, for 
$50 he/she can buy a six-month extension, and additional 
resources* 
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MMSC is open to any community resources* Advisors 
tell students they may go to the University of Minnesota 
and audit courses (which is cheaper) and get "credit" 
for it at MMSC. Students are encouraged to use public 
libraries (MMSC has none of its own) , and to make them 
more responsive to people^ especially with learning mat- 
erials. Students can tackle subjects such as foreign 
languages through Berlitz, records, travel, friends, 
tutors, etc. 

In response to a question on financial aid. Dr. Sweet 
mentioned several grants (that probably will be harder to 
get now) they received as an innovative project. From 
an enthusiastic Office of Education, the school finally 
got morcj financial aid than they could spend, because 
most of the adult students are working. The average 
student age is now between 30 and 32, but this may go down. 
It is felt that as most of these adults are taxpayers, 
they deserve a subsidy in pursuing their education i as 
is common practice for adolescents. The current budget 
at MMSC includes $1.75 million from the state legis- 
lature! and nearly $1 million in tuition. 

Without a campjs, this has becoir.e "the moat people- 
oriented institution in the country/' said Dr. Sweet. 
"That's all we have: tangible, warm human bodies. There 
are ho televisions, cassettes, typewriters or machines.*' 
The community faculty concept makes these people important, 
so MMSC staff help them to get their knowledge, and them** 
•elves, across # Emphasis is on improving faculty delivery « 
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The college philosophy in determining what competency 
areas (rather than disciplines) to offer is basically: 
whenever there are MMSC students interested in those 
areas, they will be offered. 

The i4MSC model is applicable to rural and suburban 
areas, as well as urban areas. The key is in community 
faculty and interaction with schools, agencies and the 
community. 

THE PEOPLE OF MMSC 
The staff at MMSC includes 45 full-time people. 
Twenty-five are professional educators (faculty) and 
the rest are administrators. With faculty rank comes the 
major function, advising students, even if you're the 
president of the college. Education backgrounds of faculty 
include fourteen with doctorates, eight with master's, 
^nd three with bachelor's degrees. No judgement is made 
on credentials, however — it's what they know. There are 
more women than men on the faculty, ranging in age from 
24 to about 50. 

Of the community faculty, approximately 15% have a 
Ph.D., 43% have a MA, 31% have a BA and about 5% have 
no degree. One example of a community faculty member is 
a dairy association vice president who is teaching Latin 
after eight years of studying it. 
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Community faculty have been paid by a system of 
educational shares." Students could buy in for $30 a 
share for a year. Obviously the job wasn^t for the 
money* Now MNSC is considering suggesting a finite 
number of community faculty with a finite contract and 
amounts maybe 24 people for one year for $1,000. Without 
a contract they would be community resource people. 

MMSC has good rapport with the state legislature. 
They work hard at it. They* re getting maximum, favorable 
coverage from the press-papers and television. 

Exactly one year after starting i MNSC had 12 graduates. 
They included housewives, businessmen # and a marine in 
full dress uniform. Dr. Sweet feels that "We must relate 
to the non*college population for support.*' For exeunple, 
one influential constituency getting nothing from higher 
education is labor. "Programs need to be developed for 
this group #" he said. 

In more philosophical moments. Or. Sweet said that 
even if a student doesn^t gain c^ipetency, there's merit 
to going through the MMSC process^ because "it can't 
be trivialized." There's a question as to what constitutes 
triviality. '*It hasn't happened yet/ but our greatest 
fear is that someday we will give a degree to somebody 
who doesn't deserve it... and then we will know we are 
part of the American mainstreaun of education. ' 
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Dr* SwMt suggests that at the lower level in edu* 
cation, parents are too cut-off, as the community is in 
higher education* Parents should be used as a resource 
in elementary schools like MMSC does community faculty. 
Most schools don't want anything to do with parents or 
outside resources* He feels bussing is symbolic of the 
%^ole issue and recommends that ''we bus the parents, not 
the kids*** 
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